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Rt.  Rev.  MonsigTiors,  Very  Rev.  and  Rev.  Fathers,  and  Dear 
Brethren : 


LMIGHTY  God,  by  His  omnipotent  wisdom  and  will, 
A  selects  and  chooses  His  own  manner  and  means  of 

bringing  events  to  pass,  and  hence  all  must  recognize 
the  truth  expressed  by  the  sacred  writer,  when  he 
so  w^ell  exclaimed  "How  incomprehensible  are  His 
judgments,  and  how  unsearchable  are  His  ways.'' 
(Rom.  XI,  33.)  Surely  then,  God's  thoughts  are  not 
men's  thoughts,  and  His  ways  are  not  our  ways. 
It  is  God  that  inspires  men  with  noble  ideas,  and  then  leaves 
these  ideas  to  men  to  work  out,  and  apparently  develop  them, 
in  their  own  time  and  manner.  It  was  an  inspiration  from  God 
that  gave  to  Columbus  the  supposedly  foolish  idea,  that  beyond 
the  Western  Ocean  there  was  another  world,  another  land  to 
be  discovered  and  developed  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  God 
and  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

We  all  know  now  how  Columbus  in  spite  of  the  difficulties, 
obstacles,  and  impediments  placed  in  his  way,  persevered  and 
proved  to  the  whole  world  that  he  was  right. 

This  new  land,  America,  was  discovered  in  accordance  with 
God's  Divine  Will,  and  now  we  are  all -active  participants  in 
its  development  and  progress;  yet  it  is  only  God  alone  who 
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knows  the  final  object,  and  ultimate  end,  for  which  this  continent, 
and  this  particularly  great  country  of  ours,  was  intended,  and 
in  His  own  good  time  it  will  be  revealed  to  the  world. 

We  also  find  that  God,  within  less  than  fifty  years  after  the 
discovery  of  America,  inspired  a  noble  Spaniard  in  Mexico, 
from  the  reports  which  he  had  heard  of  the  seven  cities  of  Cibola, 
a  rich,  populous,  and  wonderful  country  to  the  North,  to  organize 
an  exploring  expedition  to  prove  and  test  these  accounts.  Con- 
sequently, Coronado  left  Mexico,  proceeding  north  along  the 
west  coast,  or  the  Gulf  of  California,  then  turning  east  through 
the  present  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  he  reached  the  Indian  set- 
tlements on  the  Eio  Grande.  Here  he  found  only  savage  men 
and  stone-built  pueblos,  far  different  to  the  reported  opulent 
and  populous  cities. 

However,  he  was  told  by  an  Indian  captive,  or  slave,  that 
away  to  the  northeast  was  the  famous  province  of  Quivira,  not 
only  populous,  but  rich  in  golden  utensils  and  ornaments.  Trust- 
ing again  to  these  slender  rumors,  he  set  out  with  his  army  for 
this  province,  under  the  guidance  of  this  slave. 

They  were  led  northeast  through  the  present  New  Mexico, 
then  east  and  southeast  through  the  present  State  of  Texas, 
until  they  arrived  at  the  Red  River,  where  they  met  some  Caddo 
Indians,  who  inf  oraied  them  that  they  had  been  misled,  and  that 
the  province  of  Quivira  was  about  forty  days  journey  to  the 
north.  Here,  a  council  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  army 
should  return  to  the  Rio  Grande,  while  Coronado  with  thirty 
horsemen,  should  proceed  to  the  North,  according  to  the  com- 
pass, to  the  province  of  Quivira. 

On  the  30th  day  of  this  journey,  (or  June  29,  1540),  Coro- 
nado 's  party  arrived  at  the  famous  river  of-  Quivira,  which  in 
lionor  of  the  day,  they  called  the  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 's  River, 
now  known  as  the  Platte  River.  Then,  after  twelve  days  journey 
to  the  northeast,  they  arrived  at  the  main  or  principal  Quivira 
Vilhige,  located  near  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Creek,  in  the  present 
Nance  County  (Neb.),  and  not  far  from  the  present  cities  of 
Columbus  and  Genoa. 
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Here  again  they  were  disappointed,  for  they  found  that  the 
Quivira's  or  Skidi-ra^s  the  ^* Wolfe  People'^,  were  only  Indians, 
similar  to  those  already  seen,  and  that  they  lived  in  straw  and 
earthen  houses. 

During  the  twenty-five  days  spent  exploring  this  new  coun- 
try, they  reached  the  banks  of  the  present  Elkhorn  river,  where 
they  were  told  that  the  province  of  Arache  (Harahey),  and  the 
Ariki-ra,  or  ^^Hom  People'',  was  beyond,  a  country  and  people 
similar  in  every  respect  to  the  province  of  Quivira,  or  Skidira. 
Crestfallen  and  disgusted  they  returned,  by  a  shorter  route,  to 
New  Mexico. 

However,  the  Franciscan  Chaplain  of  this  expedition, 
Father  John  de  Padilla,  not  only  determined  to  return,  but 
actually  did  so,  in  1541,  for  missionary  work  in  Quivira.  After 
toiling  here  for  some  time,  he  set  out  to  extend  his  Mission  to  a 
neighboring  tribe,  but  he  was  met  on  the  way  by  hostile  Indians, 
who  killed  him,  thus  making  him  the  first  or  proto-martyr  of 
the  United  States,  by  shedding  his  blood  upon  the  fertile  plains 
of  Nebraska.  Those  of  his  companions  who  escaped  finally 
made  their  way  back  to  Mexico  where  they  related  the  details 
of  his  martyrdom. 

Owing  to  the  unsuccessful  termination  of  these  expeditions, 
the  Christianization  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  the  northern 
country  was  delayed  for  many  years. 

About  sixty  years  later,  or  in  1601,  the  Spanish  Governor, 
Onate,  led  another  exploring  expedition,  with  two  chaplains, 
from  New  Mexico  to  the  Northeast.  He  arrived  at  the  province 
of  Quivira,  but  owing  to  the  treachery  of  an  Indian  tribe,  met 
on  the  way,  he  was  unable  to  add  anything  important  to  our 
previous  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  at  that 
time.  During  the  next  fifty  years,  there  were  several  ex- 
peditions, but  the  destinations  arrived  at   are  still  in  doubt. 

About  the  year  1650,  some  Taos  (New  Mexico)  Indians  re- 
volted, and  withdrew  to  the  plains  of  what  is  now  Western 
Kansas,  where  they  established  the  pueblo  of  Cuartelejo.  This 
practically  Spanish  post    has   been  recently   discovered,   and 
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located  in  Scott  County,  Kansas,  about  190  miles  directly  south 
of  the  present  city  of  North  Platte,  Nebraska. 

In  1655,  two  Frenchmen,  the  celebrated  Kadisson  and  Gro- 
seillers,  from  Montreal,  having  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
and  coasted  along  the  Great  Lakes,  went  from  river  to  river 
until  they  arrived  at  the  ^^ Forked  River'',  (undoubtedly  the 
Platte),  which  had  one  branch  from  the  west,  and  the  other 
from  the  south,  towards  Mexico.  Here  they  were  told  that 
to  the  southwest  there  w^ere  white  men  with  as  large  beards  as 
they  had,  living  in  houses  of  stone  and  having  big  knives :  they 
also  were  shown  *'a  decade  of  beads"  and  some  gilded  pearls 
from  that  region. 

Some  years  later,  when  a  Spanish  officer  compelled  the 
Indians  of  Cuartelejo  to  return  to  the  Spanish  settlements,  he 
found  among  them  copper  kettles  and  utensils  which  they  told 
him,  they  had  secured  at  Quivira,  whose  people  had  originally 
secured  them  from  the  French  traders.  In  1662,  another  Span- 
ish Governor,  Penalosa,  is  said  to  have  made  an  expedition  to 
Quivira,  however,  without  any  apparent  beneficial  results.  In 
1673,  Father  Marquette,  with  Joliet,  during  their  famous  trip 
down  the  Mississippi  river,  met  Indians  who  informed  them  of 
this  region,  and  we  find  that  the  locations  of  the  Indian  tribes 
Avere  very  accurately  placed  on  Father  Marquette's  map. 

In  1687,  La  Salle,  in  the  name  of  France,  took  possession  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  with  all  its  tributaries.  Shortly  after 
French  trading  and  military  posts  were  erected  along  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  river,  from  which  daring  and  venture- 
some French  traders  frequently  made  their  way  to  this  region, 
by  well  known  routes,  as  shown  by  early  maps. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  both  Spain 
and  France,  became  suspicious  of  each  other  in  regard  to  the 
boundary  lines  of  their  new  possession.  Consequently,  in  1720, 
a  military  exj)edition,  under  Captain  Villasur,  was  sent  out  from 
Santa  Fe,  to  explore  the  country  as  far  as  the  Missouri  River. 
This  expedition  arrived  in  Western  Nebraska,  near  the  junction 
of  the  North  and  South  Platte  rivers,  which  was  then  known  to 
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the  Spanish  as  the  ^^ Elver  of  Jesus  and  Mary'',  where  they 
were  massacred  by  hostile  Indians.  Among  the  slain,  was  the 
Franciscan  chaplain.  Father  Juan  Mingnez,  the  second  Catholic 
priest  to  shed  his  blood  on  Nebraska's  plains.  Fearing  Spanish 
reprisals,  the  French  erected  Fort  Orleans,  on  the  Missouri 
Eiver,  in  the  present  State  of  Missouri,  and  Fort  Cansez,  also, 
on  the  Missouri  Eiver,  but  some  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas  Eiver,  and  a  short  distance  below  the  present  south 
boundary  line  of  Nebraska.  In  1727,  it  seems  that  a  Govern- 
ment appropriation  was  made  in  Canada,  for  the  support  of  a 
Jesuit  chaplain  at  this  post,  but  so  far,  we  have  been  unable  to 
learn  the  names  of  any  of  the  chaplains  at  this  post.  In  1764, 
when  this  territory  was  turned  over  to  Spain  the  Cansez  post 
was  abandoned. 

In  1739,  the  Mallet  Brothers,  French  traders,  crossed  Ne- 
braska, gave  the  Platte  Eiver  its  present  name,  and  opened  a  new^ 
trading  route  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

In  1742,  the  Laverendrye  Brothers  came  down  from  Fort 
La  Eeine,  Manitoba,  through  the  present  North  and  South  Da- 
kotas,  to  the  famous,  but  since  lost,  Mandan  Indian  villages, 
which  were  then  located  opposite  the  present  Cheyenne  Indian 
agency,  in  South  Dakota. 

Crossing  the  Missouri  river  there,  and  proceeding  southeast 
almost  parallel  with  the  Missouri  river,  they  then  turned  south- 
west through  Nebraska  to  the  Platte  Eiver,  just  beyond  the 
present  city  of  North  Platte.  From  there  they  accompanied  a 
large  Skidi-Pawnee  war-party,  along  the  South  Platte,  and  up 
Lodge  Pole  Creek,  against  the  Snake,  or  Comanche  Indians, 
reaching  the  end  of  their  western  journey  at  the  present  Signal 
Butte,  in  Scotts  Bluff  County,  Nebraska. 

They  then  returned,  in  1743,  to  the  present  site  of  Fort  Pierre, 
South  Dakota,  where  they  planted  a  leaden  plate,  going  from 
there  to  the  Mandan  Village,  about  sixty  miles  further  north,  and 
from  thence  to  Fort  La  Eeine,  Manitoba.  From  that  time  on, 
this  region  was  explored  and  exploited  by  the  various  fur-trading 
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companies,  and  trappers,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  Governments. 

In  1804,  this  territory,  under  the  title  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, passed  into  the  control  of  the  United  States.  Later  sev- 
eral exploring  expeditions  were  sent  out  here,  one  of  which,  no 
doubt,  on  account  of  personal  disappointments,  and  for  political 
reasons,  unfairly  pronounced  this  region  to  be  the  ^ '  Great  Amer- 
ican Desert''. 

In  1854  the  Indian  claims  to  this  region  were  extinguished^ 
and  it  was  thrown  open  for  white  settlement  as  a  territory. 

Thus  we  have  seen  how  the  Spanish  came  from  the  south- 
west to  this  region,  and  the  French  from  the  northeast,  the  north, 
east  and  the  south;  the  English  from  the  north  and  the  east, 
and  finally  the  Americans  from  the  east,  yet  as  the  time  was  not 
ripe,  none  of  them,  left  any  particular  impress  on  this  region, 
nor  in  any  way  advanced  its  resources. 

Here  again,  we  see  how  God  inspired  two  stalwart  men  in 
those  early  and  pioneer  days  of  1856,  to  come  to  Nebraska.  They 
were  both  endowed  with  strong  Catholic  faith  and  principles, 
which  they  learned  at  their  mother's  knee.  They  quickly  saw, 
and  grasped  the  numberless  'opportunities  about  them,  and 
with  untiring  energy  and  unabated  zeal,  they  took  a  most  active 
part  in  developing  and  building  up  this  region,  which  they  had 
selected  for  their  future  home. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  relate,  how,  in  spite  of  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties  and  obstacles  they  joined  the  East  with 
the  Pacific  Coast,  through  a  telegraph  line.  How,  also,  they 
recognized  the  lack  of  a  suitable  transportation  system,  and 
how  they  bent  their  energies  to  secure  one.  How  they  recognized 
the  faithfulness  of  their  employees,  by  leaving  large  herds  of 
cattle  in  their  care  upon  the  plains,  and  finding  that  they  thrived 
and  prospered,  in  the  supposedly  ^' Great  American  Desert". 
They  quickly  laid  the  foundations  of  the  great  ranch  system 
in  this  territory.  They  were  always  active  and  energetic  in 
eveiy  movement  for  the  best  interests  of  Nebraska. 

The  Creightons  having  prospered  and  being  blessed  with 
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abundant  means,  God  inspired  Edward  Creighton  with  the  idea 
of  establishing  a  Catholic  College,  for  the  training  of  the  young 
men  of  this  region,  thus  showing  that  he  was  interested,  not 
only  in  the  material  and  physical  advancement  of  Nebraska,  but 
also  in  its  spiritual  and  intellectual  progress.  However,  God  saw 
fit  to  call  him  away  from  earthly  scenes  before  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  plans,  and  thus  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  good,  pious  wife 
to  carry  out  his  wishes,  and  we  have  Creighton  College  as  the 
result. 

It  is  less  than  forty  years  since  this  Institution  began  its  no- 
ble career,  and  even  today  its  sons  and  graduates  are  scattered 
all  over  the  world,  and  they  make  its  influence  felt  and  rec- 
ognized in  all  directions.  The  Institution  itself,  during  this 
period,  has  passed  through  some  very  crucial  difficulties,  has 
met  many  annoying  obstacles,  and  encountered  some  especial 
financial  stringencies.  However,  the  second  brother.  Count  John 
A.  Creighton,  has  nobly  seconded  the  designs  of  his  illustrious 
brother,  and  has  placed  the  Institution  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 
Thus  both  these  men  were  God's  instruments,  in  founding  an 
Institution  that  was  to  be  a  fountain  of  Catholic  knowledge,  and 
truth  and  one  that  would  fittingly  perpetuate  the  remarkably 
Catholic  History  and  Traditions  of  this  truly  Catholic  region. 

And  you,  my  dear  young  men,  who  are  now  drinking  from 
this  pure  fountain  of  knowledge,  see  to  it  that  the  high  ideals 
and  the  sound  principles  which  it  inculcates,  are  personified  in 
your  lives,  and  that  they  reflect  the  fact  that  you  have  received 
a  real,  a  true,  and  a  Catholic  education.  Thus,  we  can  all  unite 
in  saying,  God  bless  the  Creighton  Founders,  God  bless  the 
Creighton  University,  and  may  God  especially  bless  the  Creigh- 
ton graduates. 


UNIFORM  STATE  LAWS. 

*Eaymoncl  G.  Young. 


NE  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  our  time  is  the 
I  1  well-defined  and  constantly  growing  tendency  toward 

centralization  of  government.  It  has  found  expres- 
sion not  only  in  the  wide-spread  agitation  for  federal 
incorporation  and  control  of  railroads,  and  federal 
regulation  of  the  securities  of  carriers  and  other 
quasi-public  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  busi- 
ness, but  also  in  the  growing  demand  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  federal  government  in  other  departments  of 
activity  heretofore  considered  solely  within  the  province  of  the 
several  states. 

The  old  doctrine  of  States^  Rights,  at  one  time  fraught 
with  such  perils  to  the  Eepublic,  and  now  happily  relegated  to 
its  proper  sphere,  was  but  the  outgrowth  of  the  provincial  jeal- 
ousies of  the  states  that  formed  the  Union,  which  prevented  the 
grant  to  Congress  of  the  power  to  make  laws  regulating  bills 
and  notes,  insurance  contracts,  sales  of  goods,  warehouse  re- 
ceipts, bills  of  lading,  corporations,  partnerships,  and  other  in- 
struments of  commerce,  as  well  as  laws  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  adoption,  descent  and  distribution,  and  all 
those  subjects  not  essentially  local  in  their  nature,  but  in  which 
uniformity  of  contract,  right,  obligation  or  status  is  desirable. 
The  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  is  committeed  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  federal  government;  while  the  regulation 
of  the  instruments  of  such  commerce,  and  the  enforcement  of 
contract  obligations  connected  therewith  is  committed  to  or 
served  by  the  states.  * '  This  fact ' ',  says  Professor Roscoe Pound, 
^'permits  the  local  interests  of  a  single  community  to  defeat 
the  general  commercial  interests  of  the  nation  ^  \ 
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The  call  for  uniformity  in  our  laws,  for  an  orderly,  certain 
and  symmetrical  body  of  law  relating  to  general  commercial 
and  domestic  matters  has  become  too  strong  to  be  disregarded. 
There  is  no  longer  any  question  of  the  need  of  a  more  efficient 
and  harmonious  legal  system.  The  only  question  is.  How  may 
it  be  had?  By  centralizing  in  Congress  power  to  legislate  on 
all  subjects  of  more  than  local  interest,  by  shearing  the  states  of 
their  power  and  building  a  great  bureaucracy  at  Washington, 
by  changing  the  government  of  the  United  States  from  a  federal 
government  to  a  strictly  national  government, — or,  by  voluntary 
action  of  the  states,  retaining  their  powers  and  preserving  our 
scheme  of  government,  but  working  together  and  each  for  all, 
instead  of  separately  and  each  against  the  other!  The  purpose 
of  this  paper  is  to  trace  the  history  and  examine  the  operation 
of  the  principle  of  unification  by  the  states  themselves. 

The  movement  for  uniformity  in  state  legislation  in  matters 
of  general  interest  to  all  the  states  first  took  definite  shape  in 

1889  when  the  American  Bar  Association  appointed  a  committee 
of  one  member  from  each  state  to  meet  in  convention  and  ex- 
amine the  laws  of  each  state,  especially  those  relating  to  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  descent  and  distribution  of  property,  ack- 
nowledgement of  deeds  and  execution  and  probate  of  wills, 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  uniformity  of  laws  with 
respect  to  these  subjects  and  others  was  attainable,  and  how 
best  to  bring  it  about.  The  convention  was  held,  a  permanent 
organization  effected,  by  name  the  Conference  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Laws,  (now  the  National  Conference 
of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws)  and  annually  since 

1890  the  Conference  has  met,  a  few  days  before  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  at  the  same  place. 

Each  of  the  forty-eight  states,  the  territories  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  the  insular  possessions,  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
Porto  Eico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, — fifty  jurisdictions 
in  all, — have  representation  in  the  Conference,  the  representatives 
of  thirty-three  jurisdictions  being  designated  and  commissioned 
by  virtue  of  legislative  authority,  the  others  being  appointed 
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by  the  governors  of  the  states.  Seventeen  of  the  states,  terri- 
tories and  possessions  have  made  appropriations  to  defray  the 
expense  of  their  representatives  and  some  of  them  contribute  to 
the  expense  of  the  Conference,  but  most  of  the  commissioners 
pay  their  own  expenses,  and  none  of  them  receive  compensation. 
The  work  is  a  labor  of  love,  and  a  monumental  public  service. 

The  Conference  does  not  concern  itself  with  matters  of 
purely  local  concern,  but  confines  its  efforts  to  the  unifying  of 
existing  laws  affecting  inter- state  and  nation-wide  interests. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  laws  of  first  impression,  with  reforms 
of  procedure  or  of  substantive  law,  nor  with  the  initiation  of 
laws  on  new  subjects.  Its  work  is  essentially  that  of  restating 
and  codifying  the  existing  body  of  our  law, — particularly  and 
principally  our  commercial  law, — as  found  in  the  statutes  of  the 
several  states  and  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  Inconsistent 
enactments  and  constructions  are  eliminated,  differences  are 
reconciled,  and  where  a  conflict  of  decision  exists  the  doctrine 
which  is  supported  by  the  weight  of  authority  is  adopted.  Where 
provisions  of  the  common  law  as  declared  by  the  Courts  are  at 
variance  with  the  general  understanding,  practice  and  custom 
of  the  business  community  which  have  evolved  into  the  law 
merchant,  these  differences  are  harmonized  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  correct  principle,  and  with  a  view  to  facilitating  com- 
mercial intercourse  and  promoting  business  convenience.  In 
some  cases  the  law  merchant  is  substituted  for  the  common  law 
in  cases  not  specifically  covered  by  the  statute  recommended. 
Witness  the  provision  in  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Act  that 
^4n  any  case  not  provided  for  in  this  chapter,  the  rules  of  the 
law  merchant  shall  govern''.  (Revised  Statutes  Nebraska  1913, 
Sec.  5511). 

In  its  constitution  the  Conference  is  non-political,  and  fairly 
conservative.  Its  members  are  judges,  publicists,  law  professors 
and  lawyers  of  high  standing  in  their  respective  states.  Its 
work  is  at  once  scholarly,  theoretical  and  intensely  practical. 
The  propagandist  finds  no  place  in  such  an  organization. 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  Conference  guards  against  the 
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adoption  of  hasty  and  ill-considered  measures.  It  having  been 
determined  that  the  subject  in  hand  is  appropriate  for  uniform 
legislation,  it  is  referred  to  a  committee  with  authority  to  emy)loy 
an  expert  draftsman  to  prepare  a  tentative  plan.  The  expert's 
draft  is  submitted  to  the  committee,  and  is  then  discussed  and 
revised  and  reported  to  the  Conference,  where  it  is  thoroughly 
studied  and  worked  over,  and,  after  public  hearings  at  which 
are  consulted  merchants,  bankers  and  others  whose  interests  are 
to  be  affected  and  whose  views  are  of  value,  the  draft  is  com- 
pleted, approved  by  the  Conference  and  submitted  to  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  After  discussion  and  approval  by  the 
Association  the  draft,  exhaustively  annotated  and  in  due  form 
for  introduction  as  a  bill,  is  sent  to  the  different  states  through 
their  respective  commissioners  for  adoption  by  the  legislatures. 
The  by-laws  of  the  organization  provide  that  no  act  can  be 
recommended  for  adoption  by  the  legislatures  which  has  not  been 
considered  by  at  least  two  annual  conferences,  and  some  of  the 
important  acts  have  been  considered  at  five  or  six  annual  meet- 
ings. 

To  date  the  Conference  has  drafted  and  ax)proved  twenty- 
seven  Uniform  Acts.  These  Acts  are  conveniently  designated 
as  follows :  Domestic  Acknowledgments  Act,  Execution  of  Wills 
Act,  Probate  of  Foreign  Wills  Act,  Days  of  Grace  Act,  Tables 
of  Weights  and  Measures,  Negotiable  Instruments  Act,  Migrat- 
ory Divorce  Act,  Divorce  Procedure  Act,  Insurance  Policies 
Act,  Sales  Act,  Warehouse  Receipts  Act,  Annulment  of  Marriage 
and  Divorce  Act,  Bills  of  Lading  Act,  Stock  Transfer  Act,  Fed- 
eral Pure  Food  Law,  Family  Desertion  Act,  Marriage  License 
Act,  Child  Labor  Law,  Marriage  Evasion  Act,  Foreign  Acknowl- 
edgment Act,  Partnership  Act,  Cold  Storage  Act,  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  Foreign  Probated  Wills  Act,  Land  Registra- 
tion Act,  Limited  Partnership  Act,  Act  for  the  Extradition  of 
Persons  of  Unsound  Mind. 

Nebraska  has  adopted  but  two  of  these  Acts,  the  Negotial)le 
Instruments  Act  in  1905  (Rev.  St.  1913,  Cli.  54,  Sec.  5319-551:]), 
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and  the  Warehouse  Act  in  1909  (Rev.  St.  1913,  Ch.  76,  Sec. 
7452-7513). 

The  Acts  of  greatest  importance  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country  are  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Act,  Warehouse 
Receipts  Act,  Bills  of  Lading  Act,  Stock  Transfer  Act  and  Sales 
Act.  They  are  known  as  the  American  Uniform  Commercial 
Acts.  The  Negotiable  Instruments  Act  has  been  adopted  in  50 
jurisdictions,  the  Warehouse  Receipts  Act  in  41,  the  Bills  of 
Lading  Act  in  22,  the  Stock  Transfer  Act  in  14,  and  the  Sales 
Act  in  19.  At  least  one  of  the  Uniform  Acts  has  been  adopted 
in  or  for  each  jurisdiction,  except  Porto  Rico.  In  236  instances 
a  Uniform  Act  prepared  and  approved  by  the  Conference  has 
become  the  law  of  a  State,  Territory,  District  or  Possession  by 
legislative  enactment. 

The  Negotiable  Instruments  Act  was  drafted  by  John  J. 
Crawford,  Esq.,  of  the  New  York  Bar,  an  expert  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  English  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  of  1882  was  taken  as 
the  model  for  the  Act.  The  English  Act  is  in  substance  a  codifi- 
cation of  the  law  merchant  relating  to  Negotiable  Instruments, 
as  found  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  The  American  Act  was 
repeatedly  redrafted  and  was  finally  approved  by  the  Conference 
in  1896. 

The  Warehouse  Receipts  Act  was  drafted  by  Prof.  Samuel 
Williston  of  Harvard  and  Barry  Mohun,  Esq.,  of  the  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Bar.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Conference  and  submitted 
to  the  States  in  1906.  The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  give  to 
warehouse  receipts  the  character  of  complete  negotiability,  ex- 
cept that  title  does  not  pass  where  the  receipt  falls  into  the 
hands  of  a  thief.  It  makes  goods  in  the  hands  of  a  warehouse- 
man impossible  of  attachment  without  surrender  of  the  receipt 
or  its  being  impounded  by  the  Court.  Here  the  theory  of  the 
law  merchant,  tending  always  to  the  greater  availability  of 
nmniments  of  title  as  a  substitute  for  the  goods  themselves,  was 
substituted  for  the  common  law  doctrine  of  restricted  negotiabil- 
ity. In  the  words  of  Professor  Williston,  ^^the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  mercantile  theory  are  the  complete  assignability 
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of  the  document  if  it  runs  to  order  and  the  complete  identification 
of  the  document  with  the  goods  it  represents.  Both  these  doc- 
trines are  contrary  to  the  ordinary  common  law  principles '\ 

The  Uniform  Bills  of  Lading  Act,  approved  in  1910,  di- 
vides bills  of  lading  into  two  classes,  viz.:  the  ^'straight"  bill, 
in  which  the  goods  are  directed  or  consigned  to  a  specified  per- 
son, and  the  '^ order''  bill  in  which  the  goods  are  destined  to 
the  order  of  any  person  named  on  the  bill.  The  '^ order''  bill 
is  made  completely  negotiable. 

The  Stock  Transfer  Act,  also  adopted  by  the  Conference 
in  1910,  gives  complete  negotiability  to  stock  certificates  and 
gives  the  bona  fide  purchaser  for  value  of  a  duly  endorsed 
certificate  the  title  to  the  shares  represented  thereby. 

The  Uniform  Sales  Act  was  based  upon  the  English  Sales 
of  Goods  Act,  and  was  drafted  by  Professor  Williston,  and 
submitted  by  the  Conference  in  1906.  It  gives  to  documents  of 
title  the  fullest  possible  negotiability,  here  again  adopting  the 
mercantile  theory  and  displacing  the  old  common  law  doctrine. 
The  Act  prescribes  no  required  form  of  contract  and  leaves 
parties  free  to  make  any  valid  contract  of  sale,  but  provides 
definite  rules  to  govern  cases  where  the  parties  have  formed  no 
intention  or  have  expressed  none. 

The  advantage  of  uniform  laws  on  these  important  com- 
mercial subjects  is  apparent.  By  them,  warehouse  receipts, 
bills  of  lading,  stock  certificates,  bills  of  sale  and  other  muni- 
ments of  title  are,  in  effect  and  for  practical  business  purposes, 
added  to  the  currency  of  the  country,  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
the  dangers  usually  incident  to  inflation,  and  are  converted  into 
strictly  liquid  assets,  passing  freely  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
providing  collateral  of  unquestioned  stability  for  financial  trans- 
actions. Manufacturers,  merchants,  farmers  and  investors,  in 
states  where  these  uniform  principles  obtain  are  thus  given 
access  more  easily  to  the  banking  facilities  of  the  great  money 
centers. 

It  is  believed  that  the  benefits  of  the  Warehouse  Act  have 
not  yet  been  fully  realized  in  Nebraska.    As  its  provisions  be- 
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come  better  known  it  will  be  accepted  as  an  important  agency  in 
financing  the  growing  and  handling  of  the  staple  crops  and 
should  contribute  materially  to  the  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural possibilities  of  the  State.  It  is  understood  that  bankers 
in  some  of  the  large  milling  centers,  such  as  Minneapolis,  con- 
sider warehouse  receipts  on  state  inspected  wheat  as  the  highest 
and  best  form  of  collateral.  Once  paper  of  the  kind  regulated 
by  the  Uniform  Acts  becomes  stable,  of  certain  validity,  and 
well  established  and  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  commercial  cur- 
rency, interest  rates  will  necessarily  be  revised  downward. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that,  under  our  system,  uniform  legis- 
lation will  be  unavailing  unless  accompanied  by  uniform  judicial 
construction.  Without  repudiating  the  entire  theory  and  prin- 
ciple of  our  judicial  system,  one  cannot  assert  that  our  courts 
can  or  will  prevent  the  unification  of  our  laws  of  general  inter- 
est. This  forward  movement  cannot  be  so  frustrated  until 
the  courts  shall  decide  causes  capriciously  and  with  regard  only 
for  the  particular  case,  instead  of  disposing  of  them  upon  recog- 
nized principles  of  interpretation  and  construction.  Fortunate- 
ly, in  all  the  courts  of  the  land  there  are  but  few  judges,  who  in 
a  given  case  will  set  up  their  own  individual  judgment  of  what 
is  **  substantial  justice '*,  as  against  their  sworn  duty  to  decide 
their  cases  according  to  law  and  equity.  If  any  such  judge 
therQ  be,  the  principle  of  uniform  legislation  will  prove  an  ef- 
fectual deterrent  to  his  unholy  practice,  for  he  who  ventures 
now  to  construe  one  of  the  Uniform  Acts  by  a  freak  judgment, 
made  only  for  the  day,  will  be  a  marked  man. 

The  Courts  generally  have  shown  a  gratifying  disposition 
to  promote  uniformity  by  their  decisions.  They  regard  not 
only  the  general  practice  of  adopting,  along  with  a  statute 
i'rom  another  state,  the  decisions  interpreting  its  provisions, 
but  also  the  provision  common  to  most  of  the  Uniform  Acts 
which  enjoins  uniform  construction  upon  the  courts.  See,  for 
example.  Sec.  7512  Rev.  St.  Neb.  1913,  (Warehouse  Act)  as 
i'ollows : 

**This  chapter  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  effect  its  gen- 
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eral  purpose  to  make  uniform  the  laws  of  those  states  which 
enact  iV\ 

The  State  and  Federal  Courts  have,  practically  without 
exception,  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  movement,  and  have 
held  that  where  the  act  speaks,  it  is  exclusive,  and  must  he 
construed,  according  to  the  plain  import  of  its  words,  and 
without  regard  to  the  doctrine  previously  prevailing  in  the 
particular  State  or  jurisdiction. 

The  first  case  to  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  involving  the  construction  of  any  of  the  Uniform  State 
Acts  was  Commercial  National  Bank  of  New  Orleans  v.  Canal- 
Louisiana  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  239  U.  S.  520,  decided  Jan- 
uary 10,  1916.  This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  and  involved  the  interpretation 
of  the  Uniform  Warehouse  Receipts  Acts  of  Louisiana.  In  this 
case  the  Court  sustained  the  principle  of  complete  negotiability 
of  the  warehouse  receipt  issued  under  the  Uniform  Act.  Mr. 
Justice  Hughes,  speaking  for  the  Court,  said: 

^^It  is  said  that  under  the  law  of  Louisiana,  as  it  stood 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Uniform  Warehouse  Receipts 
Act,  the  Commercial  Bank  would  not  have  taken  title  as 
against  the  Canal-Louisiana  Bank;  and  it  is  urged  that  the 
new  statute  is  but  a  step  in  the  development  of  the  law  and 
that  decisions  under  the  former  state  statutes  are  safe 
guides  to  its  construction.  We  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 
review  these  decisions.  It  is  apparent  that  if  these  Uniform 
Acts  are  construed  in  the  several  states  adopting  them 
according  to  former  local  views  upon  analogous  subjects, 
we  shall  miss  the  desired  uniformity  and  we  shall  erect  upon 
the  foundation  of  uniform  language  separate  legal  struc- 
tures as  distinct  as  were  the  former  varying  laws.  It  was 
to  prevent  this  result  that  the  Uniform  Warehouse  Receipts 
Act  expressly  provides :  ^  This  Act  shall  be  so  interpreted 
and  construed  as  to  effectuate  its  general  purpose  to  make 
uniform  the  law  of  those  States  which  enact  it.  ^  This  rule 
of  construction  requires  that  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
beneficent  object  of  unifying,  so  far  as  this  is  possible 
under  our  dual  system,  the  commercial  law  of  the  country. 
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there  should  be  taken  into  consideration  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  Uniform  Act  and  that  it  should  not  be  re- 
.i^arded  merely  as  an  offshoot  of  local  law.  The  cardinal 
principle  of  the  Act — which  has  been  adopted  in  many 
States — is  to  give  effect,  within  the  limits  stated,  to  the 
mercantile  view  of  documents  of  title.  There  had  been 
statutes  in  some  of  the  States  dealing-  with  such  documents, 
but  there  still  remained  diversity  of  legal  rights  under 
similar  commercial  transactions.  We  think  that  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Uniform  Act  should  have  recognition  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  inconsistent  doctrine  which  may  have  previ- 
ously obtained  in  any  of  the  States  enacting  iV\ 

Thus  has  the  first  Court  of  the  land  given  an  impetus 
and  official  encouragement  to  the  work  of  the  Conference.  Oth- 
er cases  showing  a  similar  attitude  on  the  part  of  State  Courts 
are: 

Cowan  v.Eamsey  (Arizona  1914)  140  P.  501 

Jamesson  v.  Citizens  Nat.  Bank  (Md.  1917)  99  A.  994. 

Union  Trust  Co.  v.  McGintv,  212  Mass.  205 ;  98  N.  E.  679. 

Graham  V.  Shephard  (Tenn.  1916)  189  S.  W.  867. 

Night  &  Day  Banlv  v.  Eosenbaum  (Mo.  1915)  177  S.  W.  693. 

Bank  v.  Williams  (Ky.  1915)  175  S.  W.  10. 

Whether  we  shall  achieve  the  unification  of  our  laws  in  mat- 
ters beyond  merely  local  interest,  without  depriving  the  states 
of  the  power  to  legislate  on  subjects  of  general  importance  to 
the  business,  financial  and  domestic  life  of  the  country  at  large, 
and  vesting  that  power  in  the  Federal  Government,  is  another 
test  of  our  unique  experiment  in  government  by  a  dual  system. 
State  lines  must  be  but  artificial  boundaries,  so  far  as  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  commercial  life  of  the  nation  is  concerned.  Pro- 
vincial legislation  must  go,  and  petty  local  jealousies  must  no 
longer  hamper  and  impede  the  development  of  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  country. 

Uniform  State  Ijaws  mean  relatively  certain  and  definite 
laws,  less  litigation,  the  preservation  of  the  equilibrium  between 
state  and  federal  power,  the  promotion  of  commerce,  business 
convenience,  closer  and  more  harmonious  relations  among  the 
states,  and  an  orderly  and  efficient  legal  system. 
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CHOICE  OR  CHANCE  ? 

F.  X.  Reilly,  S.  J. 


S^2£^ 


OUCHING  the  subject  of  ambitions  or  careers  for  the 
young, — working  ideals  for  their  inspiration  well 
within  the  reaches  of  possibility, — parents  and  youtli 
alike  are  in  real  and  serious  danger  of  cheapening 
or  distorting  ideals  that  of  their  nature  are  calculated 
to  give  point  and  direction  to  early  effort,  and  that 
stimulus  without  which  it  is  unlikely  that  effort  will 
ever  come  to  fruition.  The  temptation  is  one  that 
none  of  us  wholly  escapes,  but  one  to  which  the  young  and  their 
indulgent  and  sanguine  forebears  are  peculiarly  susceptible.  It 
is  the  tendency  to  reckon  success  in  terms  of  material  values, 
and  is  the  outcropping  of  a  delusion  common  enough  that  a  man 
is  made  when  he  has  accumulated  a  fortune  or  its  equivalent. 

Old  as  this  subject  may  seem,  and  is,  it  is  more  vital  today 
than  it  ever  was  before,  due  doubtless  to  the  immediate  and 
palpable  results  of  our  entrance  into  the  w^orld  war,  and  to  the 
upheaval  incident  to  gigantic  preparations  in  process  ^  ^  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy''.  No  one  would  maintain  as  a 
defensible  proposition,  that  a  man  is  made,  is  a  finished  product, 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  amassed  wealth.  There  are  too  many 
and  too  significant  instances  to  the  contrary.  The  notion,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  found  lodgment  way  back  in  the  head,  as  if 
bred  in  the  bone.  It  has  its  influence  in  the  subconscious  or 
semi-conscious  mental  processes,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  more  or 
less  deliberate  utterances  to  be  heard  in  ordinary  conversations 
and  discussions,  and  by  the  general  attitude  of  otherwise  estim- 
able men  and  women  towards  those  who  have  attained  the  goal 
of  the  worldling.  That  a  man  has  succeeded,  forsooth,  because 
he  has  become  wealthy  is  the  common  verdict,  the  last  finding 
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of  the  average  mind;  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  and  the 
truth,  that  while  wealth  may  indeed  accompany  or  follow  success, 
it  can  never  constitute  it. 

The  possession  of  wealth  or  the  process  of  acquiring  it  has 
undone  many  a  man  whose  ideals  were  no  more  lofty  or  compre- 
hensive than  those  of  our  own  day.  In  only  too  many  cases  it 
corrodes  the  moral  fibre,  strangles  conscience,  enervates  human 
powers,  mental,  moral  and  physical.  That  riches  cannot  in 
themselves  make  for  genuine  success,  much  less  constitute  a 
laudable  ambition  for  a  man,  who  wishes  in  the  true  sense  to 
succeed,  is  patent  from  the  history  of  its  possessors.  Wealth 
has  spoiled  more  men  than  honor  and  drink.  Their  name  is 
legion.  On  the  other  hand  to  be  a  man  among  men,  the  peer  of 
his  fellows,  to  have  done  something  worthy  in  the  world,  and 
to  have  the  power  still  to  do;  in  a  word,  to  have  brought  out 
the  best  that  is  in  him,  and  that  best  very  good,  is  to  succeed, 
to  have  made  one's  self. 

The  making  of  men,  however,  is  not  quite  so  simple  a  pro- 
cess as  laying  it  on  from  the  outside.  True  culture,  one  of  the 
prime  constituents  of  manhood  in  its  best  sense,  is  the  work 
of  years  of  enlightened  effort,  as  it  implies  *^  exalted  character 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  service''.  As  far  as  the  evidence  goes, 
there  is  one  place  and  only  one  that  by  its  very  nature  and  by  its 
methods  is  designed  to  make  men.  Its  processes  have  the  ap- 
proval of  time,  beyond  whose  verdict  there  is  no  appeal.  The 
college  professes  to  make  men  and  has  made  them,  stronger, 
nobler,  better.  It  has  enriched  their  lives  by  imbuing  them  with 
^nhe  best  that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world",  and  has  in- 
culcated the  lesson  that  they  in  turn  are  to  give  their  best  to 
their  fellows  in  the  life  round  about  them.  That  the  lesson 
has  been  learned,  the  pages  of  our  history  go'  to  show.  Little 
wonder  that  the  college  is  styled  and  is  the  mother  of  men.  It 
has  laid  true  and  deep  the  foundations  for  life  in  all  the  various 
and  varied  professions,  avocations,  specialties,  whereby  her  sons 
compass  their  aims  the  more  readily  and  the  more  surely. 

More  so  than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  the  college  with  its 
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processes  for  the  development  of  youth  is  held  in  honor  as  the 
highroad  to  genuine  success,  and  is  regarded  today  as  the  di- 
rect road  to  prominence  in  every  field  of  endeavor.  Without 
reverting,  to  the  commonplace  **that  the  day  of  the  self-made 
man  is  gone  forever '^  the  fact  that  a  premium  is  put  on  educa- 
tion ought  to  make  men  think  hard.  *^This  busy,  strenuous, 
progressive  age  with  its  complex  duties,  its  ever  increasing 
burdens,  its  varied  problems  is  demanding  trained  service '\ 
Preparedness  is  the  key  to  the  world's  highest  and  noblest  re- 
wards, as  we  may  gather  from  a  glance  at  our  own  history, 
wherein  we  note  that  while  the  educated  man  is  but  one  in  a 
thousand,  he  has  taken  the  majority  of  the  offices  in  the  gift  of 
the  people,  and  has  held  undisputed  the  heights  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial  world. 

These  latter  considerations  are  not,  it  is  true,  on  a  high 
plane,  yet  they  are  not  without  their  appeal.  As  secondary 
motives  or  subsidiary  arguments  in  the  matter  of  enlightened 
choice,  they  may  be  given  due  weight  and  allowed  full  play. 
There  is  little  danger  in  allowing  them  to  enter  in,  for  the  ideals 
instilled  at  college  and  made  one  with  the  life  and  character, 
will  teach  the  youth  to  set  a  proper  value  upon  that  which  en- 
grosses the  less  enlightened.  Besides,  the  encouragement  they 
give  by  reason  of  the  hopes  they  engender,  is  made  consequent 
upon  the  education  which  the  college  offers  to  those  who  will 
take  it. 

It  is  undeniable  that  men  have  won  su^ccess  in  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  world  with  no  other  educational  equipment 
than  that  with  regard  to  which  we  are  taking  exception.  There 
are  men  today  in  the  forefront  of  the  world's  progress  who 
had  no  other  opportunities  than  those  afforded  by  the  com- 
mercial and  elementary  technical  schools  that  flourished  when 
they  were  boys;  there  are  also  leaders  among  the  world's 
great  men  who  cannot  boast  of  advantages  such  as  these.  They 
are,  however,  one  and  all,  exceptional  men,  men  who  have  won 
a  place  in  the  world's  esteem  in  spite  of  their  deficiencies  of 
education  and  owing  to  more  than  common  ability  and  to  extra- 
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ordinary  industry.  No  one  will  deny  that  had  they  the  same 
chances  as  we  are  urging  for  the  boys  of  our  day,  they  could 
have  gone  farther  and  accomplished  more. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  throw  a  boy  upon  the  world  flattered 
by  the  hope  that  he  can  and  will  do  what  others  have  done.  Had 
he  the  same  ability  and  the  same  opportunities  and  were  we 
sure  that  he  would  show  the  same  energy,  ambition  and  re- 
sourcefulness that  our  ideal  men  have  shown,  the  case  would  not 
be  so  bad.  But  times  have  changed  and  opportunities  are  rarer. 
The  time  was  when  **  every  dog  had  his  day'^  but  sad  to  say, 
there  are  not  at  present  a  sufficient  number  of  days  to  go  all 
the  way  round.  Every  profession,  all  technical  work  demands 
trained  men.  A  definite  standard  of  development  is  required 
now  and  to  judge  by  the  trend  of  opinion  among  educators,  the 
requirements  will  be  much  higher  in  years  to  come.  The  dis- 
cussions that  mold  public  opinion  and  ultimately  aif  ect  the  laws 
center  round  and  argue  for  requirements  more  specific  and 
more  exacting.  There  can  be  little  excuse  or  palliation  for  the 
mistakes  parents  are  guilty  of  in  neglecting  or  allowing  mere 
children  to  throw  away  a  chance  that  will  not  come  again. 

Before  a  thing  can  be  appreciated  at  its  real  value,  or  become 
desirable  either  for  its  own  sake  or  as  a  means  to  something 
better,  those  interested  in  or  concerned  by  it  ought  to  know  its 
worth,  how  it  is  estimated,  what  men  who  are  in  a  position  to 
judge  generally  think  of  it.  Touching  the  subject  of  the  value 
or  the  merits  of  a  classical  as  distinguished  from  any  other 
course  offered  in  secondary  schools,  educationists,  as  well  as 
men  of  affairs  in  the  professional,  technical  and  business  world, 
are  pretty  well  agreed.  Men  of  widely  different  spheres  of 
activity  have  expressed  themselves  not  only  in  unqualified  ap- 
proval of  the  course  in  question,  but  they  have  gone  on  record 
against  the  serious  consequences  involved  in  dropping  the 
classics,  or  in  relegating  them  to  a  secondary  position  in  the 
curriculum  of  our  schools. 

As  long  as  the  purpose  of  education  is  the  development  of 
the  faculties,  the  value  of  the  classics  as  a  means  thereto,  will 
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ever  remain  paramount.  The  course  is  built  upon  a  sure  foun- 
dation. It  is  enlightened  nature's  way  and  has  stood,  not  un- 
challenged, the  severest  tests  of  time.  It  is,  moreover,  as  wide- 
spread today  as  ever,  just  as  much  in  vogue  and,  if  possible,  in 
even  greater  esteem.  The  best  evidence  of  the  worth  of  the 
classics  and  the  sturdiest  witnesses  of  their  efficacy  come  from 
the  ranks  of  the  very  men  from  whom  we  might  expect  the  most 
reasonable  opposition, — scientists,  technical  experts  and  every 
class  of  professional  men.  There  need  be  no  apology  for  the 
study  of  the  classics,  no  new  argument  regarding  their  value. 
The  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  scholars  of  all  countries 
today  shows  their  importance  and  assures  their  position  in 
every  scheme  of  liberal  education.  Discussions  arising  out  of 
the  storms  of  opposition  in  the  past  have  served  to  make  the 
whole  matter  clearer  and  have  enabled  the  advocates  of  the 
classical  system  to  formulate  their  arguments.  Scarcely  a  year 
passes  that  new  testimony  is  not  added  to  the  overwhelming 
proofs  that  for  the  purposes  of  secondary  education,  prepar- 
atory to  the  work  of  specialization,  the  course  is  not  only  un- 
rivalled, but  is  the  only  one  that  will  ensure  liberal  education, 
the  greatest  asset  in  life. 

There  are  thousands  of  youths  and  maidens  on  the  verge 
of  casting  the  die  that  is  in  large  measure  to  decide  their  future 
well-being,  in  as  far  as  their  choice  with  regard  to  higher  edu- 
cation is  fraught  with  the  weightiest  consequences.  Parents 
for  the  most  part  try  to  give  the  subject  whatever  consideration 
is  within  their  power.  They  make  inquiries,  scrutinize  the  drift 
of  this  or  that  course,  weigh  the  reasons  in  the  light  of  their 
own  experience.  They  are  flattered  by  their  hopes,  swayed  by 
the  success  or  failure  of  some  they  have  known.  Present  needs, 
immediate  results,  prejudice  due  to  lack  of  first-hand  informa- 
tion or  lack  of  appreciation  of  methods  has  too  much  influence  with 
the  elders,  while  the  children  may  have  an  all  but  deciding  vote, 
caught  by  the  glamor  of  fleeting  material  advantages  that 
promise  much  and  appeal  to  the  instincts  of  the  adolescent  youth 
and  maid — *^ barbaric  splendor  and  ease''. 
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Parents  wish  to  see  their  children  succeed  and  that  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  They  wish  to  do  the  best  for  them 
and  by  them,  realizing  that  a  thorough  education  is  the  most 
splendid  heritage  they  can  leave  their  offspring.  So  it  seems 
in  the  abstract.  In  point  of  fact,  they  show  that  they  are  not  in 
a  position  to  decide  the  question  definitely  and  are  really  at  a 
loss  as  to  what  course  is  the  best  to  pursue.  The  child  is  even 
worse  off.  There  can  be  scarcely  any  other  use  in  consulting 
the  boy  or  girl  except  to  find  out  what  he  or  she  wishes  to  do. 
How  uncertain  and  unsteady  of  purpose  young  boys  and  girls 
usually  are,  how  fickle  and  how  utterly  unfit  is  patent  to  all  who 
know  them.  They  do  not,  cannot  know  what  is  best  for  them, 
what  they  are  fitted  for,  what  parents  and  friends  and  circum- 
stances can  aid  them  to  effect,  or  the  range  of  subjects  con- 
cerning which  there  is  a  possibility  of  choice. 

With  the  multiple  and  varied  courses  now  offered  to  stu- 
dents, it  is  little  wonder  that  they  as  well  as  their  forebears, 
are  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  choose.  Advocates  of  special  courses 
there  are  without  number.  They  are  by  no  means  baclavard  in 
insisting  upon  the  advantages,  real  or  apparent,  that  will  ac- 
crue to  those  who  have  the  farsightedness  to  enroll  themselves 
among  the  ^'real  modern''.  That  they  are  aggressive  is  patent 
to  anyone  who  glances  over  the  advertisements  that  fill  sections 
of  our  newspapers  and  magazines.  Their  tone  of  exaggeration 
and  the  features  of  their  institutions  that  they  see  fit  to  place 
before  the  public  eye  are  a  shock  to  the  more  thoughtful  and 
conservative.  Their  persistence  would  be  commendable  were  it 
to  take  other  channels  or  be  enlisted  in  a  better  cause.  Unfortu- 
nately and  due  to  the  psychology  of  advertising,  they  are  suc- 
cessful in  their  efforts  by  reason  of  the  modicum  of  truth  in 
their  statments,  appealing  as  they  invariably  do  to  that  class 
or  to  the  desire  many  people  have  which  looks  to  immediate 
results.  Theirs  is  a  new  discovery,  a  short  cut  to  knowledge 
and  power,  to  success,  to  pre-eminence,  and  all  this  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge. 

In  the  meantime  the  advocates  of  the  saner,  the  tried  and 
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approved  system  or  method  of  education,  with  the  conviction 
that  is  begotten  of  assurance  doubly  sure,  perhaps  even  a  bit 
weary  of  the  clamor  raised  by  the  agitator  whose  claims  are  as 
exaggerated  as  they  are  unfounded,  content  to  rest  their  cause 
on  its  merits,  close  their  ears  to  the  din  and  maintain  a  respect- 
able silence.  Herein  they  are  unfaithful  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  commonwealth  and  fail  to  keep  the  trust  committed  to  them. 
They  must  do  battle,  much  as  it  may  go  against  the  grain.  Theirs 
is  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  anxious  thousands  the  good  tidings 
that  have  been  bequeathed  to  them  as  educators  for  the  welfare 
of  the  generation  to  which  the  results  of  former  eras  belong. 
When  we  consider  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  within 
our  own  memory  regarding  the  value  of  the  classics  as  an  ele- 
ment in  liberal  education  and  the  far  reaching  effects  thereof, 
when  we  recall  the  deposits  of  literature  on  every  phase  of 
classicism  and  every  allied  topic,  as  opposed  to  any  and  all  de- 
parture from  the  best  and  most  accepted  course,  we  may  well 
conclude  that  the  question  is  no  longer  a  debatable  one.  The 
case  is  decided  and  on  its  own  merits.  Everyone  who  is  familiar 
vrith  the  subject  acquiesces.  There  is  some  reason  then  why  the 
men  and  women  who  are  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  world  of 
true  enlightenment,  hesitate  and  do  not  care  to  enter  the  lists 
against  a  class  for  whom  in  the  nature  of  things  they  can  have 
little  respect,  faddists  and  experimenters,  educationists  without 
perspective,  men  and  women  who  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose. 

The  wisest  plan  and  the  one  recommended  by  those  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  not  merely  to  the  cause  of  education 
but  to  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generations,  is  to  consult  the 
child's  teachers,  pastors.  They  tmderstand  the  child  and  the 
meaning  of  the  choice  that  is  to  be  made.  They  are  in  sympathy 
with  parent  and  child,  and  as  they  realize  the  consequences  of  a 
prudent  choice  upon  the  after  life  of  the  child  and  are  swayed 
by  none  save  the  highest  motives,  they  are  in  a  better  position 
and  therefore  more  likely  to  proffer  advice  that  will  meet  the 
demands  of  the  case  tmder  consideration.     Neither  parent  nor 
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child  can  be  expected  to  have  the  grasp  on  a  problem  that  has 
absorbed  the  attention  and  been  the  life-long  study  of  professed 
educators,  especially  as  the  solution  is  as  far  from  finding 
universal  acquiescence  as  at  any  time  in  the  past.  Points  of 
view,  objections,  suggestions,  ramifications,  are  infinite  in  num- 
ber and  scope.  Parents,  then,  would  do  wisely  to  take  the  case 
out  of  the  child's  hands  and  assume  the  same  attitude  in  the 
child's  education  that  they  do  when  occasion  arises,  say  to  con- 
sult a  physician  with  reference  to  the  child's  health.  They  mil 
invariably  find  that  in  the  case  of  children  who  are  mentally  and 
physically  fit,  the  verdict  today  among  all  who  have  the  best 
right  to  be  heard  is  in  favor  of  the  course  which  makes  for 
liberal  culture  by  developing  and  rounding  out  the  whole  man 
and  bringing  to  ^^ perfection  all  the  powers  harmoniously". 
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THIS  IS  OUR  WAR, 

*  James  W.  McGan. 
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N  the  sixth  day  of  April  of  last  year,  Congress  de- 
\J  clared  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  the  Im- 

perial German  Government  and  America.  Pacifists 
throughout  the  land  were  open  and  severe  in  censur- 
ing its  act.  Congress  was  criticised  by  statesmen  and 
private  citizens  alike.  They  said:  ^^Why  didn't  we 
arbitrate!''  They  harped  on  peace.  The  American 
people  love  peace.  We  abhor  war.  Surely  there 
must  have  been  grave  reasons  why  we  could  not  follow  their 
suggestions.  There  must  have  been  weighty  causes,  indeed, 
which  could  drive  us  into  this  dreadful  conflict.  What  are  the 
reasons  that  have  forced  us  to  forego  arbitration?  What  are 
the  causes  that  have  compelled  the  United  States  of  America 
to  announce  to  the  world  that  this  is  our  war? 

Previous  to  August  the  first,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Four- 
teen, there  existed  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
well  recognized  and  clearly  defined  principles  of  International 
Law,  the  result  of  mutual  discussions  and  concessions,  binding 
upon  the  nations  of  the  world,  serving  the  common  welfare  of 
all  the  nations,  and  the  individual  welfare  of  every  nation, 
bound  up  as  this  is  in  that  common  welfare.  One  country 
after  another,  through  its  diplomatic  representatives,  had  sub- 
scribed to  the  limitations  imposed  u'pon  it  by  these  beneficent 
rules  of  International  conduct.  The  great  governments  of  the 
world,  England,  Russia,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  had  solemnly  agreed  to  keep  their  national 
acts  in  harmony  with  these  canons  of  civilized  national  action. 
Germany,  as  a  signatory  power  of  the  Hague  Conference,  was 


*Arts  1918.     Oration  delivered  in  the  recent  Oratorical  Contest,  in  which 
Mr.    McGan   was   awarded   first  prize. 
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bound  in  honor  to  observe  articles  of  that  convention  which 
stated  that  ^'non-combatants'  ''  territory  is  inviolable,  and  that 
belligerents  are  forbidden  to  move  troops  or  convoys,  munitions 
or  supplies,  across  neutral  countries '  \ — a  provision  designed  to 
safeguard  weaker  nations  against  their  mightier  neighbors. 
Upon  the  very  first  occasion  that  the  Imperial  Government  of 
Germany  found  it  expedient  to  do  so,  she  violated  her  sacred 
pledge  and  invaded  Belgium.  Germany  argued  that  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state  were  above  all  such  moral  obligations.  In 
this  disregard  of  the  rules  of  international  law,  Germany  struck 
a  blow  at  this  nation.  Germany  had  performed  an  action 
motived  by  physical  power  alone,  and  utterly  regardless  of 
international  law.  Such  an  action  we  must  consider  directed 
not  against  Belgium  as  Belgium,  but  against  Belgian  helpless- 
ness, and  hence  against  every  nation  circumstanced  as  Belgium 
was,  similarly  weak  against  brute  force  and  devoted  to  pacific 
rather  than  militaristic  pursuits.  So  circumstanced  were  we  at 
the  time  the  blow  was  struck  at  Belgium.  Hence  the  blow  was 
aimed  at  us  no  less  than  at  Belgium;  and  was  warded  off  only 
by  the  nations  that  stood  between  us  and  Germany, — the  nations 
which  were  able  to  supply  to  international  law;  what  Belgium 
and  ourselves  were  unable  to  supply,  namely,  the  force  that 
furnished  to  international  law  the  sanction  without  which  that 
law  would  be  absolutely  ineffective.  All  law  to  be  effective 
needs  force  back  of  it.  What  would  become  of  the  law  against 
theft  if  there  were  no  sanction  to  punish  the  offender?  The 
absence  of  such  force  must  necessarily  render  the  law  ineffectual. 
What  is  true  of  state  law  is  equally  true  of  international  law. 
It  must  have  a  sanction  that  will  enforce  compliance  with  its 
obligations.  Whence  does  this  sanction  come?  It  is  derived 
from  the  signatory  powers  of  the  Hague  conference  and  other 
conventions  in  which  international  law  has  been  determined,  and 
not  from  a  central  power  such  as  exists  in  the  individual  state. 
Belgium's  right  to  the  protection  of  international  law  was 
a  right  which  Belgium  herself  was  unable  to  enforce.  It  had 
come  in  conflict  with  the  public  policy  of  the  German  nation. 
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Germany  *s  welfare  took  precedence  of  all  International  agree- 
ments toward  helpless  Belgium.  Now  it  was  our  duty,  as  a 
signatory  power  of  the  Hague  conference,  to  take  up  and  enforce 
the  rules  of  international  law,  which  Germany  had  voluntarily 
agreed  to  observe,  and  which  she  had  so  ruthlessly  and  savagely 
broken.  When  Germany  invaded  Belgium,  she  uttered  her  de- 
fiance to  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Such  a  defiance,  no 
honorable  and  self-respecting  nation  could  brook,  unless  ob- 
stacles well  nigh  insurmountable  stood  in  the  way  of  accepting 
the  challenge  then  and  there. 

Obstacles  of  this  kind  did  indeed  exist,  and  we  did  not  go 
to  war  then.  Theoretically,  we  had  cause.  But,  no  doubt,  the 
President  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  at  that  time  to  make 
the  American  people  realize  the  significance  which  that  breach 
of  international  law  had  for  us.  Ours  is  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  Again,  we  were  not 
prepared.  Our  integrity  was  not  directly  and  obviously  men- 
aced, as  was  that  of  France  and  England  and  the  other  Euroj^ean 
nations.  We  did  not  have  the  same  compelling  reasons  that  they 
had.  As  yet  it  was  not  a  direct,  obvious  matter  of  self  preser- 
vation. While  a  duty,  it  was  not  as  yet  an  imperative  duty  that 
we  should  then  enter  the  war. 

But,  as  a  natural  and  very  logical  sequence  to  the  aggres- 
sion on  Belgium,  international  law  was  destined  to  suffer  a  far 
more  serious  breach, — either  because  the  swaggering  autocrats 
of  Germany  supposed  that  America  was  afraid  to  fight,  or  be- 
cause the  Imperial  Government  based  her  hope  of  victory  upon 
stopping  our  legitimate  trade  in  munitions  with  the  belligerent 
nations.  On  February  the  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen, 
we  were  informed  of  the  existence  of  a  war  zone  where  German 
submarines,  without  warning  and  by  system,  would  sink  neutral 
vessels  upon  the  high  seas.  You  know  what  followed.  Eecall 
the  sinking  of  the  Frye  and  the  Gulflight.  The  Lusitania,  with 
its  cargo  and  its  American  souls,  was  ruthlessly  and  barbar- 
ously sent  to  the  bottom.  You  well  know  of  our  attempts  to  set- 
tle the  difficulties  by  diplomacy,  and  of  Germany's  cunning  dis- 
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avowals  of  these  barbarous  acts.  Germany's  inhuman  sub- 
marine policy  was  responsible  for  these  outrages,  though  she 
denied  and  tried  to  explain  and  even  repudiated  her  acts.  After 
she  gave  her  promise  not  to  continue  or  sanction  such  action, 
the  Arabic  and  the  Sussex  were  sunk.  After  increasingly  flag- 
rant evasions,  on  January  thirty-first  of  last  year,  Germany  cast 
even  her  promises  to  the  wind.  Unhesitatingly,  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  international  law,  flouting  the  solemn  pledges  she  had 
made  in  connection  with  the  Sussex  incident,  Germany  notified 
Mr.  Wilson  that  upon  no  conditions  could  the  American  flag  fly 
upon  the  high  seas  within  this  German  war  zone.  It  was  to 
these  acts  that  the  President  referred  when  he  said  in  his  mes- 
sage: ^^No  nation  could  submit  to  such  dictation  and  remain 
free ' '.  It  now  became  our  plain,  immediate  and  imperative  duty 
to  use  force  to  see  that  international  law  was  effective.  Ger- 
many, by  refusing  to  live  up  to  her  agreements  persisted  in  the 
doctrine  that  ^ '  Might  makes  right '  \  It  now  became  a  matter  of 
direct  and  obvious  self-preservation  for  the  United  States  of 
America.  If  we  would  continue  to  exist  as  a  nation,  we  must 
fight.  We  did  not  enter  war  because  we  loved  it.  Ambition  was 
not  our  motive.  Our  very  existence  was  threatened, — threat- 
ened as  it  had  not  been  before. 

AVe  suddenly  realized  the  plan  of  an  ambitious  group  of 
autocrats,  and  saw  the  intention  of  the  German  Government  to 
rule  the  world.  Until  the  United  States  of  America  along  with 
France  and  England  and  the  other  world  powers  lay  beneath 
the  heel  of  the  Imperial  German  Government,  that  Government 
could  never  feel  assured  of  realizing  its  dream  of  world  dom- 
ination. Moreover, — and  this  is  a  consideration  of  a  more  direct, 
practical,  hardheaded  nature, — Germany  had  made  no  secret  of 
her  j)lans  to  make  us  pay  the  cost  of  the  conquest  of  our  friends 
and  Allies.  It  is  plainly  and  obviously  a  fact  that  Gennany  in- 
tended that  we  should  pay  the  expenses  of  this  war.  This  pro- 
ject was  discussed  in  the  Reichstag;  the  best  known  newspapers 
heralded  it  throughout  the  land;  the  Kaiser  and  his  advisors 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  American  money  would  pay 
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the  cost  of  the  slaughter  of  Belgium  and  France  and  the  con- 
quest of  England.  German  gold  found  its  slimy  way  even  into 
our  press.  As  the  intercepted  Bernstorf  note  makes  clear,  she 
sought  to  embroil  us  in  war  with  Mexico,  and  used  strenuous 
efforts  to  turn  Japan  against  us — and  all  this  with  the  one  idea 
of  bringing  the  war  to  America. 

England  was  on  her  knees  and  Prance  almost  broken.  What 
g-uarantee  of  security  had  we!  Our  coast  lines  were  inade- 
quately defended.  We  were  not  equipped  for  war  as  war  is 
waged  today.  At  that  time  we  had  east  of  the  Mississippi,  less 
than  a  thousand  trained  soldiers.  How  long  would  our  meagre 
army  maintain  its  stand  against  that  thoroughly  drilled  military 
machine  of  Germany?  Picture  a  Hindenburg  line  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  by  w^ay  of  the  Hudson  River,  as  far  as 
Canada.  Fancy  a  million  trained  and  seasoned  soldiers  cuttings 
off  from  the  west  the  most  vital  section  of  our  country ;  a  second 
Belgium  east  of  this  line ;  to  the  west  chaos  and  civil  strife.  In 
view  of  these  undoubted  aggressions,  direct  and  in  direct,  and 
of  these  unquestionable  menaces  that  the  mailed  fist  has  held 
before  our  eyes,  who  can  raise  the  issue  of  arbitration?  Is  not 
the  question  rather,  how  can  we  best  repel  force  by  force? 
While  we  have  in  the  past  advocated  arbitration,  it  is  arbitration 
based  on  justice  and  not  on  might;  the  arbitration  that  gives 
protection  to  the  weak  as  well  as  to  the  strong.  This  is  the  spirit 
that  was  nursed  by  the  men  of  the  Revolution;  the  spirit  that 
held  the  nation  together  in  the  Civil  War.  It  must  not  be  an 
inert,  temporary,  specious  principle;  but  a  living,  lasting,  effi- 
cacious pledge,  based  on  firmer  grounds  than  mere  sentiment. 
The  patriotism  of  our  dead  who  gave  their  lives  for  this  ideal  of 
freedom,  seems  to  be  calling  out  to  us  from  the  dim  halls  of  time. 
They  admonish  us  to  preserve  this  Western  Hemisphere,  this 
eternal  monument  of  civic  liberty.  The  deeds  of  patriotism,  the 
intelligence  of  statesmen,  the  pressure  of  the  times,  all  demand 
that  we  see  the  light  in  accord  with  conscience  and  reason.  There- 
fore, let  the  American  people  realize  with  full  and  firm  convic- 
tion that— ''THIS  IS  OUR  WAR'\ 


"THE  CREIGHTONS". 

*E.  L.  Nearv 


HAKESPEARE  might  well  have  said,  ^^The  good  that 
men  do  lives  after  them''.  Their  faults  we  write 
upon  the  sands,  their  virtues  on  the  tablets  of  loving 
memory.  This,  my  friends,  may  be  well  applied  to 
the  noble  founders  of  ^*Our  University''.  Have  you 
ever  asked  yourselves  why  we  cherish  the  names 
of  Washington,  of  Franklin,  or  of  Lincoln?  Is  it 
not  because  each  of  them,  devoted  himself  to  a  great 
cause,  the  fruits  of  which  we  now  enjoy  I  Cities,  hospitals  and 
institutions  bear  the  names  of  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind. 
Such  landmarks  keep  alive  in  our  memories  the  deeds  of 
j)hilanthropic  men.  We  consider  it  a  great  and  noble  work  to 
provide  for  the  aged,  to  care  for  the  sick,  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  poor, — and  rightly  so!  If,  however,  it  is  considered  in  the 
eyes  of  men  and  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty,  a  great  and  noble 
work  to  care  for  the  disabled  body  of  man,  born  but  to  die,  and 
which  from  the  very  moment  of  birth  gradually  proceeds  to  its 
final  dissolution,  is  it  not  a  greater  and  a  nobler  act  to  estab- 
lish an  institution  for  the  development  and  culture  of  man's 
spiritual  nature? 

This,  my  friends,  was  the  magnificient  and  noble  idea  of  the 
Creighton  family,  to  whom  this  institution,  which  bears  their 
name,  owes  its  origin.  They  were  successful  people — success- 
ful, even  as  the  world  defines  the  term.  They  possessed  the 
power  which  success  brings.  Could  they  not  have  used  this 
power  in  diverse  ways?  Could  they  not  have  lavished  it  on 
jewels  and  finery  or  the  material  goods  of  the  world?  They 
X)rocured  it  in  the  toil  of  an  honest  and  upright  calling.  But 
this  simple,  noble  and  beneficent  family  revelled  not  in  material 


♦Arts,  1920.     Remarks  delivered  at  the  recent  Quarterly  Assembly  at  the 
University  Auditorium. 
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glory.  *  *  They  built  a  monument '  \  as  the  pagan  Horace  sang  of 
his  immortal  verse,  '^They  built  a  monument  more  enduring 
than  bronze ^\  ^^They  gave  hostages  to  fame''.  They  worked 
wdth  a  set  determination  to  make  your  lives  and  mine  more 
happy  and  more  useful. 

The  work  of  training  was  entrusted  to  the  world's  best 
teachers — ^men,  who  have  given  up  their  homes,  their  fortunes, 
their  firesides,  yea,  their  lives  to  the  betterment  of  man's  spir- 
itual nature.  The  part  the  Creightons  played  was  essential; 
that  of  the  teachers  equally  so.  Inspired  by  souls  like  those  of 
the  great  founders  and  led  by  men  like  these  teachers,  an  am- 
bitious youth  cannot  help  walking  in  the  paths  of  justice,  obedi- 
ence and  law. 

This  institution,  as  it  grew  and  developed  has  been  fash- 
ioned and  shaped  into  one  of  repute.  Fellow  students,  is  it  not 
a  monument  more  enduring  than  bronze!  Has  it  not  accom- 
plished its  purpose? 

Yearly  this  school  bequeaths  to  the  world  educated  men  by 
the  score,  in  the  flush  of  manhood,  thoroughly  equipped  to  meet 
and  solve  the  problems  of  their  fellows.  Does  not  the  good  that 
men  do  live  after  them?  As  to  the  success  of  Creighton,  we 
need  but  to  look  round  our  own  city,  our  own  state,  our  own 
United  States.  We  find  that  in  every  phase  of  industry,  in 
every  walk  of  life,  Creighton  men,  owing  to  the  education  given 
them  are  an  honor  to  their  Alma  Mater.  With  her  illustrious 
sons,  we  recognize  our  debt  to  the  noble  founders  of  our  schools. 
With  them,  we  raise  our  voices  in  a  great  peon  of  praise.  To 
the  illustrious  Creightons  we  say,  *^You  have  indeed  given  host- 
ages to  fame.  You  have  reared  a  monument  more  enduring  than 
bronze ' '. 


-^R:^^2y^;sr>^   '  ^ijm 


TO  CREIGHTON'S  FOUNDERS. 

*B.  F.  Brown 


Winds  of  the  north  that  sweep  Nebraska's  hills 

And  sow  with  crystal  pearls  her  wide  stretched  fields. 

Ye  floods  that  roll  upon  her  earthen  bounds, 

Wh}^  are  ye  hushed!    Unloose  your  vibrant  tongues 

And  sing  their  praise  prolonged, — the  fame  of  men 

Who  served  their  God  by  sacrificial  deeds 

In  rearing  monuments  of  enduring  stone 

That  silhouette  his  name  upon  the  sky. 

In  God  and  godly  men  they  built  their  trust 

And  silenced  every  thought  of  selfishness. 

They  ever  followed  duty's  high  commands. 

Nor  pallered  with  a  sordid  scheme  for  gain. 

Though  death's  dread  call  has  summoned  them  away 

Forever  will  their  noble  work  outstand, 

To  teach  mankind — the  lowly  and  the  great — 

' '  The  path  of  duty  is  the  way  to  fame ' '. 

Have  we  no  words  with  which  to  pay  the  debt 
Of  grateful,  manly  hearts  with  reverence  due! 
Who  does  not  mourn  their  splendid  selfless  lives. 
Or  weep  beside  the  altar  of  their  fame ! 
Lord,  God  of  Hosts,  may  their  exalted  souls 
Forever  rest  within  Thy  fond  embrace 
To  share  Thy  bliss, — for  love  of  fellow-men 
Upon  the  book  of  life  has  graved  their  names. 


*Arts,    1921.      Delivered    at   the    Quarterly    Assembly   of   students    of   the 
College  of  Arts,  January  29,  1918. 


THE  COLLEGE  STUDENT  AND  THE  WAR 

*By  Herbert  Hoover 
United  States  Food  Administrator 


0  the  college  men  of  America  I  address  myself  with 
confidence,  a  confidence  born  of  unforgettable  ex- 
perience. 


In  the  relief  of  Belgium,  most  of  the  actual  work 
of  the  Commission  in  the  occupied  territory  was  done 
by  young  American  collegians.  Each  time  a  call  was 
made  for  volunteers  many  more  than  asked  for  of- 
fered their  services.  And  those  that  were  chosen  performed 
their  duties,  not  only  effectively  but  with  a  spirit  of  devotion 
that  made  their  service  beyond  praise.  They  combined  idealism 
and  efficiency.  It  is  the  combination  that  moves  the  world  for- 
ward. 

Today  all  of  the  young  college  men  of  America  face  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  and  duty.  At  no  time  in  the  world's  history 
has  the  technically  trained  mind  been  at  a  higher  premium.  And 
this  need  for  it  and  demand  on  it  will  continue  after  the  war  is 
over.  Hence  the  young  man  in  college  is  faced  with  a  serious 
problem.  He  must  ask  himself:  Is  the  immediate  need  of  me 
by  my  country  in  my  present  stage  of  training  greater  than  this 
need  will  be  later,  and  when  I  have  acquired  a  higher  training? 
This  is  a  question  the  clear  answer  to  w^hich  cannot  be  indicated 
for  all  by  a  single  formula,  because  the  young  men  in  college  find 


♦At  the  request  of  the  Patriotic  News  Service  of  the  National  Committee 
of  Patriotic  Societies,  the  Chronicle  gladly  gives  space  to  these  communications. 
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themselves  under  varying  circumstances.     Yet   an  answer  in 
general  terms  of  some  helpfulness  may  be  made. 

To  the  younger  men,  the  lower  classmen,  only  beginning 
their  professional  training,  I  say:  Keep  on  with  your  college 
work.  If  the  war  lasts  long  you  will  be  needed  more  later  than 
now ;  and  you  will  be  better  qualified  to  fill  the  need  then.  If 
the  war  ends  soon,  there  will  still  be  urgent  need  for  your  help 
in  the  necessary  great  work  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation. 
The  more  advanced  your  training,  the  more  mature  your  judg- 
ment, the  more  valuable  you  will  be.  So  try  to  possess  yourself 
in  patience  and  stick  to  your  college  work. 

To  the  upper  classmen,  I  would  say:  Hold  yourself  ready 
to  respond  to  your  country's  present  need  at  any  moment. 
Where  you  see  your  way  clear  to  make  your  training  useful,  do 
not  hesitate  to  follow  the  way.  But  you,  too,  should  remember 
that  every  additional  month  or  semester  of  training  will  make 
you  a  more  effective  helper  to  your  country  in  this  time  of  its 
emergency,  ever  growing  more  critical.  So  be  willing  and  ready 
to  go  out,  but  go  in  no  thoughtless  hurry,  nor  merely  to  satisfy 
the  natural  restlessness  of  the  moment. 

Finally,  to  both  lower  and  upper  class  men,  and  to  the  great 
army  of  American  college  and  university  graduates,  I  would 
say:  The  country  looks  to  you  for  justification  of  the  ad- 
vantages it  has  given  or  is  now  giving  you.  You  are  a  privileged 
class.  All  special  privilege  brings  special  responsibility  and 
special  duty.  Yours  is  the  advantage  of  the  expanded  mind 
and  the  uplifted  spirit.  Your  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and 
needs  of  your  country,  and  your  understanding  of  the  real 
meaning  of  patriotisnt  should  be  beyond  those  of  the  many 
denied  your  privilege.  Therefore,  your  response  to  the  call 
of  your  country's  need  should  be  quicker,  more  insistent,  more 
persistent  and  more  ready  to  adapt  itself  to  any  form  of  this 
need  than  that  of  the  unprivileged  many.  You  have  already 
responded  nobly  to  the  call  to  the  colors.  But  not  all  of  you 
can  now  march  to  battle;  not  all  of  you  should  try  to,  but  all 
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who  should  not  or  cannot,  and  all  who  are  sticking  to  their  work 
of  making  themselves  fitter  for  their  future  service  can  still 
serve,  and  serve  now.  There  is  very  much  that  you  can  do  right 
now. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  just  one  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  you  can  help,  and  help  importantly.  It  is  the  way  to  in- 
suring the  absolutely  necessary  food  supply  to  ourselves,  and  to 
our  Allies. 

Especially  must  the  matter  of  the  food  supply  of  our  Allies 
be  stressed.  The  vital  world  problem  of  food  is  not  generally 
understood.  The  popular  view  is  too  self -centered,  too  selfish — 
to  use  an  ugly  word.  It  does  not  look  across  the  sea.  The  back- 
wash of  Europe's  misery  does  not  carry  to  our  shores.  We  do 
not  know,  and  hence  cannot  feel,  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  pain 
of  hunger  weakness  that  are  everywhere  in  Europe.  They  are 
pains  felt  by  our  Allies  as  well  as  by  our  foes.  We  must  make 
this  known  to  all  our  people,  that  all  our  people  may  under- 
stand the  great  and  indispensable  and  immediate  role  they  must 
play  in  this  all-important  part  of  the  war  situation.  You  who 
can  readily  understand  must  help. 

You  can  impress  on  the  people  around  you,  and  wherever 
you  go,  the  fact  that  the  critical  phase  of  the  world  food  problem 
is  now,  not  the  question  of  high  or  low  prices,  but  the  question  of 
producing  and  saving  and  sending  enough  food  to  our  Allies 
to  keep  them  alive  and  strong  and  steadfast  in  war.  The  crit- 
ical question  now  in  this  war  is  the  question  of  the  actual  phys- 
ical strength  of  the  fighting  nations. 

You  can  understand  it,  and  you  can  explain  it.  You  can 
help  us  let  the  people  of  this  country  know  that  our  Allies  de- 
pend absolutely  on  us  to  maintain  their  food  supply.  They, 
themselves,  simply  cannot  do  it.  If  it  is  not  done  for  them  by 
us  the  end  of  the  war  is  near,  and  it  is  a  bad  end,  an  inconceivably 
bad  end.  From  every  American  college  man  the  country  ex- 
pects the  truest  devotion,  the  truest  patriotism  and  the  highest 
service.    And  it  will  get  it.    You  will  give  it. 
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THE  NAVY  AND  THE  COLLEGE  MAN 

By  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

It  is  vital  to  a  powerful  nav>^  to  have  powerful  guns  and 
powerful  ships,  but  they  are  only  so  much  well-fashioned  steel 
unless  they  are  manned  by  officers  and  men  with  trained  minds 
and  hands,  with  steady  nerves  and  heads.  We  have  today  in 
the  Navy  all  the  men  we  need  until  ships  under  construction  and 
repair  are  furnished  and  put  in  commission.  The  greatest  need, 
therefore,  is  for  officers  who  know  how  to  sail  a  ship,  how  to 
man  its  guns,  how  to  organize  it  to  fight. 

The  Navy's  reliance  upon  the  Naval  Academy  for  educated 
and  capable  officers  in  peace  times  is  well  placed.  Since  the 
war  began  this  fine  institution,  unsurpassed  in  the  world,  has 
been  doubled,  but  today  its  facilities  are  inadequate  to  graduate 
officers  as  rapidly  as  they  are  needed. 

But  all  the  normal  sources  of  officers  combined  did  not  serve 
to  give  as  many  as  the  expanding  Navy  needed,  and  we  turned 
with  confidence  to  the  civilians  mth  love  of  the  sea  and  some 
knowledge  of  seamanship  to  qualify  themselves  for  command. 
Before  war  was  declared  there  were  some  reserve  officers  who 
had  shown  talent  and  are  giving  evidence  of  ability,  but  many  of 
the  men  initiated  into  the  glorious  company  of  naval  officers 
came  direct  from  civil  life,  and  upon  their  willingness  to  learn, 
their  swiftness  and  their  aptitude  we  must  depend  for  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  are  to  be  given  command 
of  our  ships. 

The  Navy  has  given  warm  welcome  to  college  students  and 
college  graduates.  I  wish  I  could  personally  shake  hands  with 
each  college  man  who  has  entered  or  will  enter  the  service.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  each: 

*^You  will  touch  here  with  the  stimulating  traditions  dear 
to  all  who  love  the  Navy. 

Your  country  has  confidence  in  you.  You  will  justify  that 
confidence  in  proportion  as  you  master  the  work  which  you  are 
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entering.  Its  rewards  come  only  to  those  of  good  courage  whose 
minds  are  wholly  given  to  learning  the  mysteries  of  modern 
fighting  craft. 

I  am  empowered  officially  to  welcome  the  youthful  defend- 
ers of  our  country.  You  come  as  citizens  called  to  duties  of 
citizenship  in  time  of  war.  When  civil  liberty  is  at  stake, 
civilians  become  warriors.  So  today  the  Republic  has  gone 
to  war ! 

As  you  may  be  called  into  service  you  will  go  to  the  fleet,  to 
the  patrol,  to  the  transports,  to  whatever  duty  you  will  be  as- 
signed with  the  feeling  that  you  have  shown  that  civilians  can 
do  whatever  there  is  needed  for  them  to  do. 

You  are  engaged  in  a  righteous  war,  and  when  faith  in  right 
shall  triumph  over  faith  in  might,  as  it  surely  will,  you  will 
share  with  the  veterans  of  the  Navy  the  gratitude  of  a  people 
who  have  never  looked  to  their  Navy  in  vain. 

I  do  not  know  what  particular  service  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  do.  I  cannot  lift  the  veil.  One  thing  I  do  know,  however, 
and  that  is  that  you  will  be  worthy  of  the  noble  work  into  which 
you  enter.  May  the  All- Wise  Providence  give  you  of  His 
strength  to  bear  the  world  to  an  early  peace — a  peace  that  shall 
insure  justice  and  right  alike  to  all  people  and  all  nations '  ^ 


THE  COLLEGE  ATHLETE  AND  THE  WAR 
By  Walter  Camp. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction  with  those  of  us 
who  have  ever  contended  that  the  sport  of  foot  ball  was  one 
which  bred  real  men,  that  we  find  in  this  time  of  emergency  of 
the  country  our  gridiron  heroes,  practically  en-masse,  have  gone 
to  the  colors.  Last  year's  Yale  and  Harvard  teams  which 
played  at  the  Yale  Bowl  before  some  eighty  thousand  spectators, 
are  now  divided  in  the  service  as  follows : 

YALE 
Moseley         LE    Lafayette  Escadrille,  France. 
Church  R  E     Sergeant,  Aviation  Section,  A.  E.  F.  France. 
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Aviation  Section,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

U.  S.  N.  E.  F.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Second  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  R.  Field  Artillery. 

Captain,  U.  S.  R.  Field  Artillery. 

American  Ambulance  Corps,  France. 

American  Ambulance  Corps,  France. 

Second  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  R.  Field  Artillery. 

Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  France. 

Officer  in  Ordnance  Corps. 
HARVARD 

Captain,  U.  S.  R.  K^avy  Artillery. 

Ensign,  U.  S.  R.  N.  F.,  Anapolis. 

Ensign,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Ambulance  Service,  France. 

Ensign  School,  Harvard. 

Ensign  School,  Harvard. 

Captain,  U.  S.  R.,  Camp  Devens. 

Lieutenant,  U.  S.  R.,  Camp  Devens. 

A.  F.  Corps,  France. 

Ensign,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  R.,  Camp  Devens. 

Lieutenant,  U.  S.  R.,  Camp  Devens. 

U.  S.  Naval  Reserves. 

Ensign  School,  Harvard. 

Ensign,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Naval  Reserves,  Aviation  Corps. 

Ensign,  Naval  Reserve,  Aviation  Corps. 

U.  S.  R.,  Camp  Devens. 

IT.  S.  Naval  Reserves. 

Lieutenant,  U.  S.  R.,  Camp  Devens. 
And  this  is  equally  true  of  the  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  broad  land.  The  writer  has  had  an  op- 
portunity, owing  to  his  government  work  at  the  Naval  Sta- 
tions, to  see  that  wherever  there  is  a  naval  station  there,  in  the 
blue  uniform  and  wearing  it  with  the  same  spirit  that  they 
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formerly  wore  the  jersey  or  the  canvas  jacket,  are  our  players 
not  alone  of  last  year  but  of  the  earlier  periods. 

We  are  once  more  proving  that  the  lights  of  song  and  story 
in  the  present  generation,  even  as  in  that  of  the  olden  times, 
shone  most  brightly  over  brave  men.  ^^And  brighter  lights 
shone  o  'er  fair  women  and  brave  men '  \  And  there  seems  to  be 
a  reason  for  it.  A  social  scientist,  forty  years  ago,  said  that 
the  greatest  nation  of  the  future  would  be  the  one  that  could 
send  the  most  men  to  the  top  of  the  Matterhorn.  He  was  assail- 
ed by  many  with  questioning  as  to  what  he  meant  and  whether 
he  placed  physical  qualities  and  strength  and  the  physique  above 
the  artistic  and  literary.  But  the  events  of  the  last  four  years 
have  been  showing  more  and  more  clearly  what  he  had  in  mind, 
and  what  qualities  a  nation  must  possess,  even  in  this  20th 
century  itself,  in  order  to  even  live.  Perhaps  the  millenium  will 
some  time  come  but  it  is  manifest  that  today  bravery  and  phys- 
ical qualities  are  essential  to  the  very  life  and  existence  of  any 
nation.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  must  make  our  men — all  of 
them — more  fit  and  enduring,  more  able  to  withstand  hardships. 
Our  college  athlete  is  the  fighting  type.  His  spirit,  his  arms, 
his  legs  are  good.  The  only  point  where  we  have  in  a  measure 
failed  is  in  his  set-up,  the  deepening  of  his  chest  and  the  better 
development  of  his  trunk  for  suppleness,  action  and  resistive 
force.  That  is  a  point  we  are  remodelling  today  and  the  athlete 
of  the  future  will  be  more  the  all  around  man  and  the  average 
man  in  college  will  have  more  of  the  possibilities  of  the  athlete. 
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The  month  of  February,  sacred  in  the 
THE  FOUNDERS.     University  calendar  because  it  marks  the 

annual  recurrence  of  Founders'  Day, 
takes  on  an  unwonted  aspect  this  year  out  of  deference  to  the 
nation's  need  for  conservation  of  its  every  resource.  Hereto- 
fore, in  addition  to  the  religious  celebration  of  Founders'  Day, 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  assemble  the  faculty,  friends  and 
alumni  of  the  institution  about  a  banquet  board  laden  with  good 
things  and  after  these  had  been  dispatched  the  guests  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  hear  words  of  wisdom  spoken  by  orators  of 
note.  This  year  the  religious  celebration  was  held  as  usual 
but  the  banquet  was  omitted,  not  that  the  occasion  was  regarded 
as  one  whit  less  important  than  heretofore  but  because  it 
seemed  out  of  keeping  with  the  times  that  there  should  be  any 
avoidable  expenditure  of  money,  time,  provisions  or  effort.  The 
nation's  call  for  conservation  was  obeyed  and  no  one  who  knew 
Edward  or  John  A.  Creighton  Avould  think  that  either  of  them 
would  have  had  it  otherwise. 

Both  were  public-spirited  men  of  broad  view,  who  appre- 
ciated the  blessings  of  good  government  and  were  eager  to  do 
their  share  for  the  common  good.  This  year  of  all  years,  when 
so  many  loyal  sons  of  the  University  are  wearing  their  country's 
uniform,  the  Founders  would  have  been  the  first  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  a  whole-hearted  support  of  the  government 
to  which  these  young  men  have  so  gladly  dedicated  themselves. 

When  war's  rough  work  is  done  aijd  peace  returns,  the 
celebration  of  Founders'  Day  may  again  take  on  its  old-time 
festive  spirit,  but  every  proper  motive  now  dictates  that  the 
University's  energies  be  centered  upon  winning  the  terrible 
struggle  in  which  the  nations  of  the  world  are  locked.  This 
does  not  mean  that  her  classes  should  be  disbanded — on  the 
contrary  the  purest  patriotism  requires  that  they  be  maintained 
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at  the  highest  efficiency,  for  this  is  a  war  of  trained  minds — 
but  celebrations  which  in  the  gentler  times  of  peace  were  ap- 
propriate now  seem  strangely  out  of  joint  and  the  University 
therefore  gladly  co-operates  in  working  out  the  plans  of  the 
government,  knowing  that  thus  she  is  fulfilling  the  wish  of 
those  whom  she  hails  as  Founders. 


Many  thoughtful  people  feel  that  the  present 
ATHLETICS,  war  has  produced  changes  which  are  destined 
to  be  permanent  and  that  numerous  steps  taken 
as  war  measures  will  not  be  retraced  even  when  the  emphasis 
of  war  has  passed.  The  recognition  of  big  business,  the  need  for 
pooling  like  interests,  government  operation  or  at  least  control 
of  national  railways,  and  many  other  less  striking  incidents  of 
the  changed  conditions  which  have  come  over  the  business  world 
with  the  advent  of  war,  afford  no  end  of  material  for  speculation 
as  to  the  innovations  which  will  by  posterity  be  dated  from  these 
war  times. 

Many  thinkers  feel  that  our  whole  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment is  changing  and  that  as  a  nation  we  will  emerge  from  the 
world  struggle  with  definite  different  ideas  about  our  own  govern- 
ment and  its  relations  not  only  toward  its  own  people  but  toward 
other  nations  as  well.  International  law  cannot  but  be  profound- 
ly influenced  by  the  present  struggle  and  the  relation  of  what  are 
commonl}^  called  'Hhe  masses  and  the  classes''  must  undergo 
a  fundamental  change  not  only  here  but  all  over  the  world. 
The  geography  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  is  likely  to  be  radic- 
ally changed  by  the  mailed  fist  of  war  and  the  modes  of  thought, 
the  traditions,  the  national  aspirations  of  a  world  in  arms  must 
undergo  changes  of  the  most  far-reaching  influence. 

In  the  field  of  education  war  will  undoubtedly  play  its  part. 
Not  only  has  the  value  of  the  educated  man  as  a  factor  in  gov- 
ernment been  demonstrated  and  particularly  in  the  exacting 
work  of  modern  warfare,  but  the  responsibilities  which  must 
press  upon  the  trained  man  after  the  war  is  over  promise  to  put 
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that  individual  in  highest  esteem  and  thus  indirectly  to  deepen 
the  appreciation  of  the  community  for  the  institution  in  which 
he  was  trained. 

The  friends  of  college  athletics  have  not  been  slow  to  see 
that  this  department  of  university  life  is  more  than  likely  to 
feel  the  permanent  impress  of  war.  It  has  been  felt  for  a  long 
time  that  abuses  had  crept  into  this  decidedly  important  depart- 
ment of  college  activities  which  made  it  of  doubtful  value. 
As  President  Wilson  said,  speaking  as  head  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, the  side  shows  were  in  danger  of  swallowing  the  main 
performance.  The  extravagance  shown  by  many  institutions 
in  the  maintenance  of  excessively  paid  professional  coaching* 
machines,  of  training  tables,  of  scouts,  of  athletic  organizations 
rivalling  distinctly  commercial  institutions,  the  emphasis  put 
upon  the  training  of  a,  few  players  to  what  in  many  cases  proved 
in  after  life  to  be  an  excessive  degree,  the  restriction  of  the  doubt- 
ful benefits  of  such  athletics  to  a  few  and  the  engendering  or  fost- 
ering of  a  betting  instinct  in  the  many — these  and  many  other 
abuses  have  become  so  marked  that  the  friends  of  healthy 
athletics  were  hard-pressed  for  a  solution.  Now  that  war  has 
suddenly  changed  the  whole  complexion  of  athletics,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  return  of  peace  will  also  mark  the  return 
of  sanity  in  the  college  athletics  of  the  country. 

No  one  would  decry  the  benefits  of  proper  athletics  but 
every  real  friend  of  the  college  athlete  will  welcome  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  abuses  which  had  become  well  nigh  intolerable  before 
the  war. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  there  will  be  at  least  a 
measurable  realization  of  the  old  ideal — a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body — and  that  the  athletic  equipment  of  our  schools  will  bo 
used  to  procure  the  maximum  physical  development  of  all  the 
students  along  normal  lines  instead,  as  in  the  past,  of  being 
utilized  principally  for  the  excessive  training  of  a  few  men 
who  were  all  too  often  called  ^* students'^  only  through  courtesy. 

Whether  the  change  which  is  doubtless  coming  will  take 
form  in  military  drill,  in  a  further  development  of  intra-mural 
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athletics,  in  systematic  physical  training  as  a  pre-requisite  to 
graduation,  in  the  restriction,  if  not  the  elimination,  of  much  ad- 
vertised university  contests,  only  time  will  tell,  but  that  some 
vital  change  will  be  produced  by  the  war  in  this  important  field 
of  university  organization  is  too  clear  to  need  proof. 


le^UGATIONAL  WoRLD 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Princeton  Athletic  Council  it 
was  decided  that  as  far  as  possible  athletics  would  be  con- 
tinued as  in  past  years.  It  was  thought  that  there  is  enough 
athletic  material  in  most  schools  of  the  country  to  fill  the  gaps 
left  vacant  by  athletes  who  have  entered  the  national  service 
and  the  Princeton  Committee  therefore  concluded  to  set  an  ex- 
ample of  ** Athletics  as  Usual' \  A  recent  writer  on  this  sub- 
ject says: 

^  ^  Princeton  is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  stand.  It  has  lost 
its  stars  of  the  gridiron,  the  diamond  and  the  track,  but  it  is 
going  to  develop  new  ones.  That  is  the  kind  of  college  spirit 
that  savors  of  patriotism,  inasmuch  as  college  athletics  of  all 
kinds  have  been  recommended  by  the  government  as  the  best 
means  of  making  the  young  manhood  of  the  country  physically 
fit  to  tackle  any  emergency  that  arises". 


The  University  of  Oregon  during  the  past  year  has  reached 
800,260  people  in  its  Extension  Course  through  the  use  of  il- 
lustrated lectures.  In  all,  there  were  fifty-five  different  sets  of 
slides  sent  out,  reaching  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  audiences. 
These  slides  were  sent  every  two  weeks  to  schools  on  the  organ- 
ized circuit. 


At  the  University  of  Oregon  a  line  of  trenches  has  been 
constructed  for  use  in  military  training.  Bayonet  practice  and 
the  construction  of  barbed  wire  entanglements  will  help  make 
the  training  of  the  university  students  more  realistic. 


A  recent  number  of  the  California  Alumni  Fortnightly  says  : 

"The  opening  year  will  put  the  university  athletic  system 

to  such  trials  as  it  has  never  known.  This  is  the  time  for  athletics 

as  an  institution  to  justify  its  place  in  universities  and  hush  those 
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bespectacled  critics  avIio  have  filled  so  many  pages  with  lament. 

For  long-  university  athletics  have  been  blighted  by  the 
'star'  system.  Highly  paid,  competent  coaches  have  turned 
their  efforts  toward  the  development  of  a  few  selected  men — 
usually  the  men  who  are  least  in  need  of  physical  training. 
The  average  college  student  is  not  a  'Sandow'  but,  as  military 
examinations  have  proved,  a  young  man,  slightly  nearsighted, 
very  polite,  and  much  in  need  of  physical  training. 

If  coaches  and  athletic  governing  bodies  do  not  see  the 
meaning  in  Secretary  DaniePs  words,  'The  call,  insistent  and 
imperative,  soon  will  come  to  all  young  men  under  thirty-one 
years  of  age;  softness  is  incompatible  with  efficient  military 
service',  the  public  will.  Then  the  whole  elaborate  mechanism 
of  undergraduate  athletics  will  be  swept  aside  and  in  its  place 
'The  Manual  of  Physical  Training'  substituted.'' 


The  second  semester  of  the  University  of  California,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  opened  with  nearly  one  thousand  less 
students  in  attendance  than  would  have  been  expected  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 


According  to  statistics  recently  compiled  by  a  New  York 
newspaper,  one-third  of  the  undergraduates  of  the  universities 
of  the  United  States  are  now  in  military  service. 

"The  University  of  California  stands  well  up  among  those 
universities  that  have  sent  a  great  many  men  into  the  service. 
At  the  present  time,  2,400  undergraduates  and  graduates  are 
serving  the  government  in  some  wartime  capacity. 

Harvard  boasts  of  5,429  men  in  the  military  service.  Nearly 
2,000  of  them  are  in  the  army  and  713  in  the  nsLVj.  Other 
branches  of  military  service  and  officers  training  camps  have 
one  thousand  more  Harvard  men.  One  hundred  and  twenty-two 
are  serving  in  foreign  armies  and  400  are  in  the  ambulance 
service. 

At  Yale,  the  semester's  enrollment  has  been  decreased  by 
more  than  a  thousand  who  would  be  now  in  attendance  were  it 
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not  for  the  war.  Yale  has  sent  more  than  5,000  of  her  sons  into 
the  war.  Since  the  war  began,  sixteen  Yale  men  have  been 
awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre  for  conspicuous  work  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. 

Princeton  has  given  2,103  alumni  and  undergraduates  to  the 
cause.  Seventy-nine  professors  and  instructors,  36  per  cent  of 
the  entire  faculty,  are  in  some  form  of  war  activity. 

The  University  of  Missouri  points  to  Brigadier  General  E. 
H.  Crowder,  '86,  as  one  of  her  sons  who  is  doing  his  'bit'.  Thirty- 
six  members  of  its  faculty  have  left  to  serve  the  government 
and  a  total  of  761  men  from  the  university  have  joined  the  colors. 

Of  the  778  students  at  Brown,  270  have  entered  the  service 
of  the  government.  In  addition,  200  undergraduates  are  drilling 
on  the  campus  in  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps. 

Williams  College  reports  that  135  undergraduates  have  left 
college  to  go  to  war,  that  21  have  gone  from  the  faculty  and  that 
568  alumni  are  in  the  service. 

The  army,  navy,  ambulance  service  and  aviation  claim  669 
men  from  the  student  body  of  Cornell. 

Twenty-five  faculty  members  and  700  students  is  Syracuse 's 
contribution  up  to  date. 

Records  from  Ohio  University  show  that  198  students  and 
five  faculty  members  are  in  military  service. 

Stanford  points  out  that  Hoover  is  only  one  of  her  400  con- 
tributions to  war  work. 

Three  hundred  undergraduates  and  a  dozen  professors  have 
deserted  the  University  of  Kansas  for  service  under  the  flag. 

New  York  University  has  400  students  in  actual  service, 
400  more  drilling  on  the  campus,  75  faculty  members  and  163 
gi-aduates  who  have  donned  the  uniform. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  contributed  21  in- 
structors and  130  students  to  the  service. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  students,  alumni  and  faculty 
members  of  Illinois  have  answered  the  call  to  arms. 

Many  other  universities  have  contributed  heavily  but  have 
not  as  yet  compiled  statistics''. 
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The  following  communications  addressed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Baker  and  Secretary  of  Na\y  Daniels  to  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers : 

^  ^  The  officers  training  camps  held  by  the  Government  were 
attended  by  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  whose  minds  had 
been  trained  in  the  colleges  and  high  schools  of  the  country  and 
whose  splendid  athletic  condition  was  due  to  the  collegiate  and 
high  school  system  of  athletics.  They  were  a  national  asset 
of  incalculable  value  and  the  collegiate  athletes  should  have  in 
mind  the  possibility  of  this  kind  of  emergency  in  the  future.  It 
therefore  becomes  more  obviously  important  to  spread  the  bene- 
fits of  college  athletics  as  widely  as  possible  throughout  the 
student  body  and  to  prevent  their  being  monopolized  by  a  few 
selected  representatives.  Both  the  training  and  the  spirit  of  the 
athletic  field  lend  themselves  readily  to  military  service  and,  as 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  country  model  their  activities  upon 
those  of  the  colleges,  both  the  practice  and  the  example  of  the 
colleges  in  athletics  become  important. 

The  War  Department  will  ask  Congress  to  authorize  the 
use  of  reserve  officers  and  other  qualified  military  men  for  the 
establishment  of  reserve  officers  training  camps  and  hopes 
shortly  to  be  able  to  supply  suitable  instructors  and  arms  to  all 
colleges  willing  to  establish  military  training.  This,  supple 
mented  by  widespread  athletic  activities  in  the  colleges,  will 
keep  constantly  in  training  the  nucleus  of  a  body  of  officers 
adequate  for  any  national  emergency. 

The  encouragement  of  college  athletics  by  inter-collegiate 
games  is  in  itself  stimulating  and  beneficial  when  it  does  not 
lead  to  such  specialization  as  restricts  the  value  of  college  ath- 
letics to  a  few  specialists  and  denies  it  to  the  student  body  at 
large.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  collegiate  athletics  is  a  large  number  of  sound  bodies,  rather 
than  a  small  number  of  athletic  specialists.  The  military  use- 
fulness of  this  principle  is  obvious,  but  it  is  further  fortified  by 
all  those  conditions  which  look  to  our  national  strength  as  based 
upon  vigorous  manliood. 
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Nothing  could  serve  to  prove  the  falsity  of  the  widespread 
notion,  prevalent  before  the  war,  that  young  America  lacked  the 
sterner  virtues  of  the  Paul  Reveres  and  Nathan  Hales  than  the 
readiness  with  which  they  flocked  into  the  Army  and  Navy  when 
war  was  declared.  Their  patriotic  zeal  made  them  so  insistent 
to  begin  training  at  once  that  it  taxed  the  country  to  provide  the 
facilities  demanded.  Colleges  set  the  pace  in  sending — no,  in 
witnessing — the  entrance  of  their  choicest  spirits  into  those 
camps  and  stations  and  cantonments  and  ships  where  they 
could  be  most  quickly  trained  for  military  service.  Young  col- 
legians who  had  trained  in  athletics,  were  seen  to  possess  an 
incalculable  advantage  over  their  associates  who  had  permitted 
delving  in  Greek  roots  to  deny  them  time  to  develop  their 
muscles. 

As  the  war  goes  on,  the  Aimy  and  Navy  must  increase  as 
rapidly  as  the  industrial  plants  can  equip  them  and  tonnage 
can  be  supplied  to  transport  them  to  France.  The  call,  insistent 
and  imperative,  will  soon  come  to  all  young  men  under  thirty-one 
years  of  age.  They  are  now  thinking  about  the  duty  before  them. 
Most  colleges  have  added  military  instruction,  and  to  this  train- 
ing college  athletics  will  make  the  youth  fit  for  service  calling  for 
strength  and  ability  to  endure  hardships.  Softness  is  incom- 
patible with  efficient  military  training.  In  every  branch  college 
men  are  providing  that  in  modern  education  a  sound  body  must 
go  with  a  sound  mind.  How  mil  the  younger  men  be  made 
ready  for  what  they  will  shortly  be  called  upon  to  do  ?  Colleges 
will  answer  that  question  by  encouraging  college  athletics,  and 
emphasizing  those  games  which  insure  that  all  the  student  body 
will  be  benefited  by  it.  Intercollegiate  games  stimulate  interest 
and  should  be  encouraged.  The  stimulus  of  athletics,  both  in 
improved  morale  and  in  an  improved  body,  is  everywhere  rec- 
ognized. Let  it  be  emphasized  more  now  that  the  need  for  youths 
of  sinew  and  stuff  is  more  felt  than  ever  before ' '. 


Columbia  University  has  established  a  Service  Bureau  in 
France  to  look  after  Columbia  graduates.    A  fund  of  ten  thous- 
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and  dollars  is  being  raised  to  take  care  of  the  maintenance 
bureau  durino:  the  first  vear. 


The  report  of  the  parish  schools  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  year  1916-1917  shows  that  the  growth  and 
the  scholastic  progress  of  the  schools  of  the  archdiocese  during 
the  past  year  have  been  satisfactory.  Over  92,000  pupils  are 
enrolled. 


Very  Eev.  Joseph  A.  Mulry,  S.  J.,  president  of  Fordham 
University',  Xew  York,  offers  to  go  to  France  to  do  war  work 
among  the  American  soldiers.  There  are  20C>  Fordham  men 
with  the  expeditionary  forces. 


Work  is  now  under  way  on  the  constmction  of  a  new 
Catholic  Hall  for  Women  at  the  State  University  at  Austin, 
Texas,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  Dominican  Sisters. 


Over  2,000  persons  witnessed  the  patriotic  exercises  at- 
tending the  dedication  and  unfurling  of  the  service  flag  of 
G^eorgeto^vn  University,  on  December  19th,  which  with  its  761 
stars  sewed  on  its  white  folds  waves  over  Gaston  Hall. 


Badin  Hall,  the  newest  hall  at  Xotre  Dame,  was  opened  the 
middle  of  December  to  seventy  freshmen.  A  second  wing  will 
accommodate  as  many  more.  Badin  Hall  is  named  after  Eev. 
Theodore  Badin,  the  first  priest  ordained  in  the  United  States. 


Harvard  University  has  given  over  Austin  Hall,  formerly 
used  by  the  law  school,  Memorial  Hall,  which  was  for  many 
years  the  dining  room  for  the  Harvard  students,  the  Hemenway 
Gymnasium,  and  a  number  of  other  buildings  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  its  use  in  educating  3,300  radio  students. 


Professor  LeBaron  R.  Bri2:2:s,  chairman  of  the  Harvard 
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Committee  on  the  regulation  of  athletic  sports,  recently  re- 
ported on  the  athletic  situation  at  that  institution.  His  report 
was  in  part  as  follows : 

^^The  college  has  been  severely  blamed  for  suspending 
intercollegiate  athletics.  Intercollegiate  athletics  in  any  recog- 
nizable sense  of  the  name  had  become  impossible  and  almost 
unimaginable.  The  spirit  that  makes  a  man  an  athlete  makes 
him  at  the  very  first  call  of  his  country  a  soldier;  and  when 
war  was  declared,  our  games  with  Yale,  which  had  seemed  the 
most  important  events  of  life,  became  in  a  moment  unrealities, 
to  which  no  earnest  man  in  a  university  team  or  crew  could  give 
serious  thought.  Practically  all  our  athletes  who  did  not  enlist 
as  volunteers  gave  themselves  up  to  intensive  military  study  and 
practice  till  in  the  summer  all  but  two  of  seventy-nine  men  in 
the  University  foot  ball  squad  were  in  some  form  of  national 
service,  or  in  training  for  it.  These  facts  may  be  interpreted 
as  evidence  that  intercollegiate  athletic  sport  should  be  kept 
up.  If  it  is  good  preparation  for  service  in  war,  why  abandon  it 
now  when  we  are  at  war  for  the  first  time  in  many  years?  If 
voluntary  service  takes  nineteen-twentieths  of  our  athletes,  why 
not  form  a  University  team  of  men  under  age  and  therefore 
not  yet  accepted  as  soldiers,  thus  maintaining  the  old  contests 
with  new  and  avowedly  inferior  material? 

The  teams  of  other  colleges  are  crippled  also;  we  and  our 
rivals  may  be  as  fairly  matched  as  ever;  why  hold  back?  Clear- 
ly it  is  our  duty  to  encourage  athletic  sport,  and  therefore 
athletic  contests  of  some  kind,  among  those  students  who  be- 
cause of  youth  or  of  physical  defects  are  kept  out  of  active 
military  life.  We  still  encourage  such  contests,  for  the  sake 
of  exercise,  discipline,  and  the  working  off  of  youthful  energy; 
but  we  believe  that  in  these  times  military  training  comes  be- 
fore athletics,  and  claims  more  than  divided  allegiance.  We  be- 
lieve, also,  that  such  public  spectacles  as  our  games  with  Prince- 
ton and  Yale  are  unbecoming  now  when  the  friends  and  com- 
rades of  the  participants  are  at  the  front,  or  on  their  way  to  it, 
and  in  imminent  danger  of  a  soldier's  death.    Whether  a  modi- 
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fied  and  less  formal  Yale  or  Princeton  game  than  we  have  had 
could  escape  the  publicity  which  the  newspapers  are  watchful 
in  maintaining  is  at  least  a  matter  for  doubt. 

One  thing  is  certain:  if  when  the  world  is  at  peace  again, 
and  intercollegiate  contests  are  resumed,  we  fail  to  reduce  the 
expense  of  coaching  and  training,  to  inculcate  notions  less 
luxurious,  and  to  foster  a  better  understanding  of  the  relation 
between  athletics  and  other  interests  of  life,  we  shall  lose  one 
of  the  opportunities  so  dearly  bought  by  this  war.  Meantime 
we  have  cause  for  thanks  that,  in  the  fearless  and  immediate 
response  of  college  athletes  to  danger  clearly  seen  as  duty,  the 
training  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  faulty  as  it  is,  has  achieved 
no  small  measure  of  justification '\ 


At  the  recent  meeting  in  Chicago  of  the  American  College 
Association  reports  from  the  members  showed  a  general  falling 
off  in  the  colleges  of  the  country.  It  is  estimated  that  the  at- 
tendance this  year  is  only  eighty  per  cent  of  what  it  would  have 
been  under  normal  conditions. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  discussed  was  the  de- 
sirability of  shortening  the  college  year  during  the  war  and  of 
giving  credit  for  incompleted  work  to  students  entering  militar}^ 
service.  There  was  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  and  no  action 
was  taken  except  to  appoint  a  committee  with  instructions  to 
confer  with  the  universities  and  report  later  to  the  colleges. 


The  alumni  of  Fordham  University  recently  presented  to 
that  institution  a  service  flag  in  honor  of  the  603  Fordhamites 
who  have  enlisted  in  their  country's  service. 


The  University  of  Iowa  Men's  Glee  Club  made  a  five  hun- 
dred mile  trip  through  Central  and  North  Central  Iowa  during 
the  recent  holiday  recess  and  returned  with  a  balance  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger,  as  well  as  having  had  a  good  time  and 
advertising  the  university  extensively. 
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A  recent  check  made  of  the  students  in  the  University  of 
Iowa  shows  that  among  the  three  thousand  men  and  women 
there  are  eight  different  countries,  twenty-seven  states,  every 
county  in  Iowa  and  practically  every  Iowa  toA\Ti,  represented.  Of 
the  total  enrollment  nearly  two  hundred  of  the  students  are  from 
outside  the  state. 
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MULTIPLICATION 
*Wm.  F.  Rigge,  S.  J. 

HE  title  of  this  article  may  strike  the  reader  as  odd, 
and  too  elementary  for  a  university  magazine.  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  before  he  has  got  well  into  the 
subject,  he  will  find  it  greater  than  he  had  any  idea 
of,  and  that  there  are  or  were  more  methods  of  multi- 
plication than  the  most,  if  not  all,  of  us  ever  heard  of. 
To  narrow  down  the  subject,  we  will  confine  our- 
selves to  numerical  multiplication,  omitting  all  allu- 
sion to  algebraic,  geometric  and  other  kinds. 

And  first  let  us  say  a  word  about  notation.  This  divides 
itself  into  pictorial,  such  as  was  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
in  which  numbers  were  represented  by  pictures  of  various  ob- 
jects ;  literal,  in  which  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  employed  as 
in  the  Roman  notation;  and  conventional,  in  which  arbitrary 
symbols  stood  for  numbers  as  in  our  present  Arabic  notation. 
The  two  first  labored  under  the  enormous  handicap  that  a  given 
picture  or  letter  could  mean  only  one  number.  Thus  in  Roman 
notation  V  means  5,  and  can  never  mean  50,  500,  and  the  like. 
In  our  present  system,  which  we  by  mistake  call  Arabic,  but 
which  the  Arabians  obtained  from  the  Hindus,  there  are  only 
ten  figures  with  which  any  number  whatever  can  be  written. 
This  is  commonplace  enough  to  us,  but  was  not  known  in  Europe 
before  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Romans  had"  no  letter  for  a 
million,  much  less  for  anything  greater,  nor  for  anything  less 
than  one,  as  we  have  now  in  our  decimal  numbers.  To  express 
fractions,  they  used  either  what  we  call  vulgar  fractions,  or  more 
generally  the  Babylonian  sexagesimal  system,  as  we  do  yet  in 
subdividing  an  hour  and  a  degree  into  sixty  minutes  and  each 
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minute  into  sixty  seconds,  except  that  they  kept  on  in  subdivid- 
ing seconds  into  sixty  thirds,  these  into  sixty  fourths  and  so  on, 
whereas  we  now  use  a  mixed  system  and  subdivide  seconds 
decimally. 

We  are  prone  to  look  upon  the  ancients  as  very  ignorant  in 
the  process  of  multiplication  on  account  of  their  awkward  and 
to  us  most  impractical,  system  of  numeration.  Conscious  of  our 
superiority  we  defy  anybody  to  multiply  DCXLVIII  by 
DCCXCIII,  in  competition  with  our  multiplication  of  648  by 
793.  This  would  be  a  rash  boast  and  we  would  certainly  lose. 
Why?  Because  the  ancients  used  a  little  instrument,  the  abacus, 
which  we  think  fit  only  for  the  kindergarten.  They  knew  how 
to  use  it  with  a  dexterity  and  a  speed  that  our  instruments,  paper 
and  pencil,  cannot  hope  to  equal.  Our  paper-and-pencil  method 
is,  of  course,  more  convenient  than  that  of  having  recourse  to  an 
abacus,  but  it  is  neither  as  rapid  nor  more  accurate.  If  the 
reader  has  any  doubts  on  the  matter,  he  need  but  match  his 
ability  even  in  simple  addition  with  an  ordinary  Japanese  small 
tradesman.  In  a  book  entitled  *^  Modern  Instruments  and 
Methods  of  Calculation — A  Handbook  of  the  Napier  Tercenten- 
ary Exhibition'^,  in  1914,  Cargill  G.  Knott,  Professor  of  Physics 
in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo,  has  a  long  chapter  on  the 
Sorohan  or  Japanese  Abacus.  He  shows  how  it  is  used  for  ad- 
dition, subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  and  even  for 
the  extraction  of  square  and  cube  roots. 

*^The  Soroban,  or  Japanese  Abacus'',  says  Knott,  '^may  be 
defined  as  an  arrangement  of  movable  beads,  which  slip  along 
fixed  rods  and  indicate  by  their  configurations  some  definite 
numerical  quantity".  There  are  as  many  rods  as  we  like,  one 
serving  for  units,  another  for  tens,  hundreds,  and  so  forth,  as 
well  as  for  tenths,  hundredths,  and  so  on.  There  are  five  beads 
on  each  rod,  and  a  sixth  (sometimes  a  seventh)  is  separated 
from  the  five  by  a  ridge.  When  all  the  beads  are  away  from  the 
ridge,  the  reading  is  zero.  If  we  slide  three  beads  on  one  rod 
towards  the  ridge  we  have  3,  or  30,  or  300  or  0.3,  or  0.03  according 
to  its  distance  from  the  rod  we  designate  to  hold  the  units  place. 
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The  single  beads  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  are  worth  five 
times  as  much,  and  when  moved  towards  the  ridge  add  5  to  the 
indications  of  the  other  beads  on  the  same  rods.  When  the  sum 
is  10  or  more,  the  beads  are  set  back  to  zero  or  to  the  excess,  and 
one  is  carried  to  the  next  higher  rod.  Multiplication  and  all 
other  operations  are  then  performed  as  by  us,  except  that  the 
individual  results  are  tallied  at  once  on  the  abacus,  and  nothing 
at  all  is  written. 

The  abacus  has  the  great  advantage  that  the  only  headwork 
it  requires  is  the  momentary  one  of  the  addition  or  multiplication 
of  two  simple  numbers.  Its  only  seeming  disadvantage  is  that  it 
obliterates  all  the  intermediate  figures  and  gives  only  the  final 
answer,  so  that  if  a  mistake  has  been  made,  the  whole  computa- 
tion must  be  gone  over  again  from  the  start.  This  disadvantage 
vanishes  completely  with  extended  use,  because  mistakes  are 
far  less  liable  to  happen  with  the  abacus,  and  besides,  we  have 
the  identical  disadvantage  in  our  calculating  machines. 

Coming  dowTi  more  specifically  to  our  subject  of  multipli- 
cation, let  us  now  see  what  can  be  done  or  what  has  been  done 
with  our  accustomed  Arabic  notation.  Our  way  of  multiplying 
648  by  793  is  to  write  648  on  top  and  793  below  it,  calling  the 
first  the  multiplicand  and  the  second  the  multiplier.  We  start 
at  the  right  end  of  the  multiplier,  the  3,  and  multiply  it  into  each 
figure  of  the  multiplicand,  beginning  there  also  at  the  right. 
We  say  3  times  8  is  24,  write  down  the  4  and  retain  the  2  in  our 
head.  We  next  multiply  the  second  figure  of  the  multiplicand, 
4,  by  our  3,  saying  3  times  4  is  12,  but  before  writing  down  the 

2  of  this  12,  we  add  to  it  the  2  we  kept  in  our  head  and  call  it  14, 
writing  down  the  4,  and  carrying  the  1  in  our  head.    Then  we  say 

3  times  6  is  18,  add  to  it  the  1  we  carry  in  our  head,  and  call 
it  19.  We  have  then  648  multiplied  by  3  equal  to  1944.  We  then 
multiply  648  by  the  9,  and  by  the  7,  shifting  the  product  each 
time  one  place  to  the  left  because  the  9  is  really  90,  and  the  7  is 
700.  The  three  products  are  then  added  to  make  our  complete 
answer,  513,864. 

This  sounds  very  elementary.    True,  but  there  is  a  purpose 
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in  it.  There  is  no  erasing  and  no  writing  of  unnecessary  figures. 
But  there  is  headwork,  and  that  is  f  atig-uing.  Our  method  is  the 
most  practical  with  Arabic  numbers.  And  there  is  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  try  and  induce  the  reader  to  change 
it.  But  our  X-)resent  method  is  not  and  was  not  the  only  one  ever 
used,  nor  is  it  the  best  in  every  particular. 

The  Hindus  differed  from  us  in  two  things — they  exchanged 
our  positions  of  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier,  and  they  be- 
gan at  the  left.  To  multiply  648  by  793,  they  wrote  the  793  above 
the  648.  See  number  2  in  the  fig-ure.  Beginning  at  the  left,  they 
said  7  times  6  is  42,  and  wrote  down  the  42.  Then  7  times  4  is  28, 
writing  down  the  8,  and  adding  the  2  to  the  2  of  the  42,  getting 
44,  or  448  so  far,  by  erasing  the  2  of  the  42  and  writing  the  4  in 
its  place.  With  our  paper-and-pencil  method  this  erasure  is 
awkward,  but  it  caused  no  inconvenience  to  the  Hindus  wlio,  first 
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knew  no  other  way,  and  secondly,  used  a  white  tablet  strewn 
with  red  sand,  in  which  the  figures  were  written  with  a  little 
stick.  Our  old  custom  of  using  a  slate  would  then  be  more  con- 
venient than  a  paper  and  pencil.  Then  multiplying  7  times  8  and 
getting  56,  they  wrote  down  the  6,  erased  the  8  of  the  448,  added 
the  5  to  it,  making  13,  writing  do^vn  the  3,  erasing  the  nearer  4 
of  44,  adding  the  1  to  get  5,  so  that  the  finished  number  would  be 
4,536.  Then  shifting  the  results  one  place  to  the  right,  they 
multiplied  the  6  of  648  by  the  9,  getting  54,  writing  the  5  under 
the  second  figure  of  the  previous  product.  Proceeding  in  this 
way  and  getting  the  three  partial  products,  they  added  the 
results  b}^  beginning  at  the  left,  and  erasing  and  correcting  their 
figures  whenever  there  was  anything  to  carry  from  the  next 
column. 

While  the  old  Hindu  method  seems  clumsy  to  us,  it  calls 
for  less  headwork  than  ours,  because  they  could  stop  anywhere 
in  the  midst  of  multiplication,  whereas  in  our  method  we  must 
by  all  means  completely  finish  a  partial  product.  They  carried 
the  numbers  in  their  head  for  the  least  time,  because  they  wrote 
them  down  at  once.  Erasures  were  no  inconvenience  to  them. 
They  had  been  differently  educated.  They  lived  without  paper 
and  pencil,  we  could  not. 

A  third  method  of  multiplication,  called  for  some  unknown 
reason  castellucio,  ^'hj  the  little  castle'',  is  very  much  like  the 
Hindu  one,  except  that  the  multiplication  of  the  multiplicand 
is  begun  at  the  right  end.  That  is,  we  begin  by  saying,  in  our 
example,  7  times  8  is  56,  write  down  the  6  and  carry  the  5,  as 
in  our  present  method,  except  that  two  ciphers  would  be  added 
at  the  end,  because  our  7  is  really  700. 

A  fourth  method,  by  cross  multiplication,  also  practiced  by 
the  Hindus,  is  shown  graphically  in  our  Number  3.  We  con- 
nect each  figure  of  the  multiplicand  with  each  one  of  the  multi- 
plier. Beginning  at  the  right  (or  at  the  left  in  Hindu  fashion, 
if  we  like),  we  say  3  times  8  is  24,  and  write  down  the  24.  Then 
3  times  4  is  12  and  9  times  8  is  72;  12  and  72  are  84,  writing 
<lown  840  under  the  24,  because  the  4  and  the  9  are  40  and  90. 
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Next,  3  times  6  is  18,  8  times  7  is  56,  and  4  times  9  is  36,  18  and 
56  and  36  are  110,  with  two  ciphers  annexed,  making  11,000.  Next 
6  times  9  is  54  and  7  times  4  is  28,  54  and  28  are  82  with  three 
ciphers.  Lastly  6  times  7  is  42  with  four  ciphers.  The  sum  of 
all  is  then  513,864.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  train  himself  to  be  a 
^'lightning  calculator'',  this  method  will  be  of  great  service 
to  him.  He  should  write  only  the  finished  product,  that  is, 
multiplying  and  carrying  as  he  goes  along  from  left  to  right. 

A  fifth  method  is  the  other  extreme,  and  is  recommended 
to  all  who  find  our  present  method  of  multiplication  very  hard. 
It  is  called  gelosia  or  graticola,  'latticed  multiplication'',  and 
is  illustrated  in  Number  4.  We  may  begin  wherever  we  like, 
after  writing  the  multiplicand  and  the  multiplier  on  the  top  and 
right  side  of  squares  ruled  also  diagonally  in  one  direction. 
Beginning  at  the  left,  we  say  7  times  6  is  42,  writing  the  4  in  the 
left  and  the  2  in  the  right  half  of  the  square  under  the  6  and  on 
the  level  of  the  7.  In  like  manner,  we  get  7  times  4,  and  all  the 
other  separate  little  products.  When  this  multiplication  is  fin- 
ished, we  begin  at  the  right  lower  end,  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
ence and  add  diagonally.  First  we  have  the  4  only.  Then  2  and 
2  and  2  or  6  for  our  second  figure.  Next  8,  1,  6,  7,  6,  or  28,  with 
the  8  for  our  third  figure  and  the  2  to  carry  to  the  next  row, 
1,  4,  3,  8,  5,  making  23,  with  the  3  for  our  fourth  figure,  and  the  2 
to  carry.  And  so  on.  This  method  calls  for  much  writing,  but  it 
enables  us  to  rest  anywhere  and  to  re-examine  every  step. 

All  this  information  was  obtained  from  *^A  History  of 
Elementary  Mathematics",  by  F.  Cajori,  of  Colorado  College^ 
an  excellent  little  book.  He  treats  only  of  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry  and  trigonometry,  and  shows  in  a  very  interesting  way 
how  mathematics  was  developed  by  different  nations.  He  em- 
phasizes one  point  very  clearly,  that  the  human  race  progressed 
in  its  study  as  a  child  does,  beginning  with  what  we  might  call 
toys  and  experimental  facts,  and  ending  with  abstract  quantities. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  make  a  child  memorize  the  multi- 
plication table  before  giving  it  blocks  to  play  with  and  to  arrange 
in  rows  and  count  up.    And  in  every  case  fact  preceded  theory 
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in  the  advancement  of  every  science.  And  just  as  children  find 
it  hard  to  understand  how  multiplication  by  a  fraction  is  really 
multiplication  at  all,  since  it  makes  the  product  smaller  than 
the  multiplicand,  so  also  the  greatest  mathematicians  required 
centu'ries  of  study  to  explain  this  apparent  anamoly  clearly. 
For  this  same  reason  also  a  teacher  who  sometimes  gives 
definitions  and  proofs  that  much  abler  minds  would  condemn, 
but  who  knows  how  to  impart  the  little  he  possesses,  is  a  vastly 
more  successful  educator  than  a  logically  consistent  and  precise 
master.  For  it  is  better  to  learn  a  little  well  even  if  somewhat 
faulty,  than  not  to  learn  anything.  And  for  that  matter,  the 
most  learned  themselves  are  no  better  off,  because  there  is 
scarcely  an  elementary  definition  of  anything  whatever  that  is 
absolutely  pure  and  unobjectionable. 

As  this  article  was  intended  to  give  only  a  little  of  the 
various  methods  of  multiplication,  we  must  omit  all  mention 
of  abbreviations  or  short  cuts  in  our  own  method,  such  as  in- 
stead of  multiplying  by  5  to  multiply  by  10  and  divide  by  2„ 
quick  methods  of  squaring,  and  the  like.  We  must  also  omit 
all  reference  to  logarithms,  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
greatest  discovery  ever  made  in  computation,  as  also  all  refer- 
ence to  the  slide  rule  and  mechanical  means  of  multiplication. 
Enough  has  been  said  however  to  convince  the  reader  that  there 
is  more  in  such  an  apparently  simple  subject  as  multiplication 
than  most  of  us  have  any  idea  of. 


The  University  is  anxious  to 
keep  in  touch  with  all  of  its  alumni 
and  the  following  list  of  the 
Creighton  men  whose  addresses 
are  not  known  to  the  University 
is  therefore  published  in  the  hope 
that  either  the  alumni  themselves 
or  any  of  their  friends  to  whom 
this  notice  may  come  will  prompt- 
ly notify  the  Chronicle  as  to  the 
addresses  at  which  these  men  may 
be  found : 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW— 

Martin  Buddha,  1909;  Florence  Dris- 
coll,  1911;  J.  L.  Greer,  1909;  Kilian  G. 
Regner,  1912;  Arthur  E.  Ryman,  1910; 
L.  J.  Somers,  1909. 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE: 

E.  W.  Aylesworth,  1900;  Beecher  B. 
Baldwin,  1906;  F.  E.  Bouza,  1911;  E. 
J.  Brett,  1895;  J.  W.  Brophy,  1915;  J. 
H.  Brown,  1902;  A.  W.  Cecha,  1915; 
W.  C.  Cole,  1901;  C.  R.  Collins,  1900; 
Mrs.  Mary  Colt,  1902;  Ohlin  C.  Diehl, 
1902;  A.  Edstrom,  1915;  John  F.  Flynn, 
1907;  F.  B.  Gillespie,  1916;  W.  M. 
Gordon,  1901;  W.  M.  Green,  1901; 
R.  J.  Hanley,  1914;  Fred  Hawes,  1914; 
Robt.  P.  Jensen,  1896;  W.  M.  Johnson, 
1905;  Mary  C.  Rowland-Kleint,  1905; 
D.  W.  Kohler,  1916;  R.  S.  Leadingham, 
1907;  J.  L.  McCarthy,  1902;  Lawrence 
T.  Moore,  1907;  Thos.  M.  Morrow, 
1911;  Lew  P.  Murphy,  1904;  J.  A.  Nel- 
son, 1906;  F.  Newfield,  1901;  E.  J.  Ox- 
ford, 1905;  Mrs.  Anna  Palmer-Peck- 
ham,  1899;  Wm.  C.  Peterson,  1909; 
O.  C.  Rogers,  1898;  Willis  Rogers, 
1898;  Willis  J.  Ryan,  1900;  C.  Sells, 
1913;  S.  E.  Simpson,  1915;  Elmer  S. 
Smith,  1909;  Frank  P.  St.  Clair,  1895; 

F.  J.  Stires,  1906;  L.  W.  Storey,  1914; 
James  W.  Thomas,  1910;  R.  F.  Web- 
ster, 1899;  J.  W.  Weed,  1904;  A.  J. 
Wilson,  1895;  Frederick  L.  Wilson, 
1917;   Gustav  A.  Wittke,  1906;  Lucius 

G.  Wright,  1910;  Mrs.  M.  Zeigler,  1894. 


COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY— 

Miss  Rose  Agans,  1911 ;  J.  F.  Baptist, 
1909;  W.  H.  Eaton,  1915;  W.  J.  Frost, 
1913;  C.  B.  Hamilton,  1907;  F.  M. 
Henderson,  1911;  J.  E.  Jackson,  1910; 
J.  Mo  ran,  1910;  R.  N.  Ransom,  1909; 
Clifford  Roben,  1908. 

COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY— 

Richard  Alquist,  1908;  Mrs.  D.  M. 
Andrews,  1902;  H.  B.  Asburn,  1905; 
Geo.  Bailey,  1912;  H.  W.  Baker,  1906: 
Mary  A.  Boler,  1908;  R.  R.  Cane,  1904; 
James  L.  Carroll,  1917;  D.  P.  Case,  1906; 
E.  E.  Cathcart,  1903;  John  Cornills, 
1904;  Roy  Crook,  1901;  Comme  David- 
son, 1911;  Earl  Evans,  1914;  Frank 
Flood,  1904;  Harry  M.  Frahm,  1908; 
Vera  Fudge,  1913;  F.  H.  Guenthner;  P. 
Halterman,  1913;  H.  C.  Hansen,  1902; 
Mrs.  I.  B.  Harshberger,  1913;  Clinton 
Heine,  1906;  Grover  Henry,  1906;  A. 
S.  Hines,  1908;  Mabel  Ingraham,  1908; 
L.  B.  Jewett,  1914;  Fred  Knaus 
1906;  F.  C.  Kubic,  1902;  J.  B.  Lester, 
1905;  R.  Lilliedoll,  1904;  J.  P.  Mc- 
Carthy, 1908;  W.  E.  McClung,  1904; 
G.  T.  McFarren,  1913;  L.  E.  Mc- 
Gee,  1908;  E.  C.  Malm,  1914;  T.  V. 
Maloney,  1913;  J.  G.  Matthews,  1908; 
L.  A.  Miller,  1909;  W.  F.  Moody,  1909; 

E.  Morris,     1913;     John    Motl,    1905; 

F.  L.  Newcomb,  1914;  Thos.  L.  Nylen, 
1909;  F.  W.  Olsen,  1914;  O.  O.  Olsen, 
1909;  K.  Podolak,  1906;  Bruce  Porter, 
1914;  John  C.  Porter,  1912;  L.  M.  Price, 
1902;  Henry  Rathburn,  1905;  Bert  Ray, 
1903;  Chas.  Redman,  1905;  F.  L.  Riley, 
1908;  E.  Robinson,  1908;  J.D.Rockhold. 
1909; A.  H.  Ryan,  1906;  D.  Samuelson, 
1907;  Alfred  Shiller,  1907;  H.  E. 
Seibert,  1907;  Max  Smith,  1903;  C.  E. 
Stitzer,  1907;  Frank  D.  Thompsen, 
1912;  Oliver  L.  Ward,  1911;  M.  D. 
Welsh,  1904;  Frank  B.  Wolley,  Jr., 
1909;  Frank  X.  Wright,  1903;  Joseph 
Zastera,  1913. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS— 

Wm.  Barry,  A.  M.  1895;  Michael  F. 
Black,  1902;  W.  J.  Creedon;  W.  E. 
Donovan;  Oliver  Fayman;  C.  M.  Fixa; 
J.  Lucien  Hobbs,  1906;  Louis  D.  John- 
son, A.  M.  1901;  Hans  H.  Ruhr,  B.  S. 
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1913;  Wm.  Louche,  1903;  James  Mc- 
Kinney;  Jerry  Mahoney;  Hobson  Mol- 
ick;  Wm.  Mullen,  1906;  J.  E.  O'Brien; 
John  S.  Radowski,  1901;  E.  A.  Sulli- 
van; Jas.  Sullivan;   Maurice  Sullivan. 


The  'Varsity  Basket  Ball  team 
has  been  very  successful  thus  far 
this  season.  The  first  game  of 
the  season  was  to  have  been  play- 
ed against  Wesleyan,  but  a  scarlet 
fever  quarantine  placed  on  that 
institution  made  it  necessary  to 
substitute  Cotner,  with  whom  a 
very  interesting  game  was  played 
at  the  'Varsity  Gymnasium  on  the 
evening  of  January  11th.  The 
game  resulted  in  a  score  of  53  to 
21  in  favor  of  Creighton.  On  Jan- 
uary 18th  the  fast  team  from  Simp- 
son College  was  defeated  by  a 
score  of  26  to  21  in  a  spectacular 
contest.  On  January  19th  Du- 
buque College  was  humbled  by  a 
score  of  23  to  10. 

The  team  of  the  High  School  De- 
I^artment  has  also  been  successful 
thus  far,  having  defeated  the 
Papillion  High  School,  the  M.  E. 
Smiths,  and  the  Gretna  team,  the 
latter  bv  a  score  of  18  to  8. 


Rev.  William  T.  Kane,  S.  J.,  who 
for  the  past  two  years  has  been  a 
member  of  the  College  of  Arts 
faculty,  was  appointed  on  January 
12th  by  the  War  Department, 
First  Lieutenant  of  the  35th  Di- 
vision of  the  United  States  Reg- 
ular Army,  now  encamped  at 
Camp  Doniphan,  Fort  Sill,  Okla- 
homa. Shortly  after  receiving 
notification  Father  Kane  left  for 


Chicago  for  a  few  days  visit  while 
aAvaiting  further  orders  from  the 
Government.  Father  Kane  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  English  Liter- 
ature in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
also  gave  instruction  in  this  sub- 
ject at  the  last  Summer  Session. 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Chronicle,  and  his  loss  at 
Creighton  is  felt  keenly. 

Father  Kane  is  very  eager  to 
go  to  France,  where  he  will  feel 
much  at  home,  as  some  years  ago 
he  toured  that  country  exten- 
sively. 

Father  Kane  is  the  sixth  mem- 
ber of  the  Arts  College  faculty 
to  enter  military  service  during 
the  present  war.  Father  Wm.  J. 
Corboy,  S.  J.,  is  at  Camp  Funston, 
Kansas,  where  he  is  serving  as.  a 
Knights  of  Columbus  chaplain.  Mr. 
Eugene  M.  Clennon,  who  was  reg- 
istrar at  the  College,  is  now 
Sergeant-Major  at  Kelly  Field, 
South  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Messrs. 
J.  Francis  McDermott  and  Paul  A. 
Burke  were  members  of  the  first 
Officers  Reserve  Training  Camp  at 
Fort  Snelling.  Mr.  McDermott  is 
now  a  first  lieutenant  at  Camp 
Dodge,  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Burke  is 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Regular 
Army  at  Fort  Douglas,  Arizonn. 
Messrs.  Preston  T.  McAvoy  and 
Leo  J.  Ryan,  recent  members  of 
the  faculty,  are  in  the  aviation 
section  of  the  army  at  South  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 


Four  graduates  of  the   College 
of    Law,    who    were     entitled     to 
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claim  exemption  from  military 
service  because  of  being  state, 
county  or  municipal  officials,  have 
waived  their  right  and  have  been 
notified  that  they  are  listed  in 
Class  One,  thus  making  it  practi- 
cally certain  that  they  will  h^ 
called  for  service  with  the  next 
draft.  They  are  Police  Judge  Ray 
J.  Madden,  LL.  B.  1913;  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Thomas 
J.  Keenan,  LL.  B.  1915 ;  State  Rep- 
resentative John  J.  Shannon,  LL. 
B.  1916,  and  State  Representative 
Joseph  M.  Lovely,  LL.  B.  1913. 


is  that  there  are  not  enough  of- 
ficial positions  to  go  around". 


Mr.  Joseph  J.  Gilmore,  A.  B. 
1898,  who  after  graduation  went 
to  Manila,  has  for  some  time  been 
doing  business  at  Tientsin,  China, 
his  firm  being  the  Chinese  Na- 
tional Supply  Company.  Mr.  Gil- 
Diore  is  engaged  in  import  and  ex- 
port trade  and  in  a  recent  letter 
says: 

"I  am  glad  to  see  the  enthus- 
iasm displayed  by  the  alumni  to- 
ward the  war  success.  The  ef- 
fects of  the  European  struggle  are 
felt  on  this  side  of  the  globe  every 
day  and  most  of  the  European 
families  in  China  have  represent- 
atives in  the  armies.  Since  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  struggle  business  here  is  very 
much  crippled.  Added  to  the 
scarcity  of  ships,  the  embargo 
laws  have  almost  stopped  the  im- 
port trade.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  a  parody  on  our  civil  war 
going  on  here  in  China — the  North 
against  the   South.     The   trouble 


Mr.  Thomas  P.  Gentleman,  ex- 
Arts,  has  recently  been  appointed 
to  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and 
will  be  stationed  at  Paris.  Last 
August  he  took  the  civil  service 
examination  in  Omaha,  receiving 
the  highest  marks.  He  was  im- 
mediately ordered  to  Washington 
and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  chief 
signal  office.  Subsequently  he  was 
recommended  for  diplomatic  ser- 
vice in  France  by  Senator  Hitch- 
cock and  other  prominent  Oma- 
hans. 


Captain  Charles  Hamilton,  Ph. 
B.  1913,  who  has  been  stationed  at 
Camp  Cody,  Deming,  New  Mexico, 
has  been  transferred  to  Fort  Sill, 
Oklahoma. 


Lieutenant  Ben  Gallagher,  ex- 
Arts,  has  been  moved  from  Camp 
Dodge,  Iowa,  to  the  Quarter- 
master-General's office  in  Wash- 
ington. 


Mr.  Walter  W.  Hoye,  LL.  B. 
1912,  recently  passed  a  successful 
examination  and  has  been  received 
into  the  Officers  Reserve  of  the 
Aviation  Corps. 

Mr.  Joseph  Schmidt,  ex-Arts, 
has  joined  the  Federal  Radio  Ser- 
vice and  has  been  assigned  to  duty 
at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
School. 
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Lieutenant  Emmett  F.  Hannon, 
LL.  B.  1913,  and  Albert  W.  El- 
sasser,  LL.  B.  1916,  who  were 
given  commissions  as  first  lieu- 
tenants at  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  Fort  Snelling  Camp,  have 
been  stationed  at  Fort  Crook, 


Lieutenants  Leo  J.  Hanley,  LL. 
B.  1917,  and  Chester  L.  Morgan, 
LL.  B.  1917,  who  were  commis- 
sioned second  lieutenants  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  Snelling  en- 
campment were  first  assigned  to 
duty  at  Houston,  Texas,  and  then 
ordered  to  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  finally  to  Camp  Mills, 
Mineola,  Long  Island.  It  is 
thought  that  they  are  now  in 
France. 


Mr.  George  A.  Keyser,  A.  M. 
1912,  LL.  B.  1913,  who  won  a  com- 
mission as  second  lieutenant  at 
the  first  Fort  Snelling  Camp,  and 
volunteered  for  service  abroad, 
writes  from  France  under  date  of 
December  19th,  1917,  advising  that 
preparations  are  going  forward 
steadily  for  America's  part  in  the 
great  struggle. 


Mr.  Wm.  H.  McHale,  LL.  B. 
1917,  who  has  been  in  France  for 
some  time,  advises  in  a  recent  let- 
ter that  he  is  with  Caisson  No.  2, 
117th  Ammunition  Train,  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces. 


loughed  until  they  complete  their 
course  of  studies:  P.  W.  Emery, 
Clarence  Shroeder,  A.  G.  Sindelar, 
F.  W.  Chamberlain,  J.  A.  Loner- 
gan,  A.  M.  Scott,  0.  L.  Erickson, 
M.  E.  Dougherty,  H.  F.  Murphy, 
F.  W.  Rapp,  H.  L.  Miller,  C.  H. 
Bryne,  E.  F.  Hardlannert,  J.  S. 
Parker,  R.  A.  Stava,  A.  I.  Hughes, 
Jas.  Plihal,  J.  P.  Connolly,  G.  E. 
Romans,  F.  M.  Mattison,  A.  H. 
Kline,  H.  C.  Mason,  P.  J.  Poland, 

F.  P.  Ellenburger,  H.  K.  Jones, 
W.  D.  Kehoe,  Fred  Zehnpfennig, 

B.  J.  Callan,  G.  S.  King,  F.  T.  Con- 
way, W.  J.  Korbel,  L.  C.  Walsh, 
J.  J.  Hess,  R.  S.  Quinn,  H.  J. 
Wachter,  W.  L.  Hull,  R.  M.  Her- 
genrother,  E.  A.  Johnson,  A.  B. 
Rosenau,  L.  J.  Krause,  Chas.  L. 
Gill,  F.  G.  Rohde,  R.  0.  Shaeffer, 

G.  E.  Stoddard,  F.  E.  Eckhart,  C. 
A.  Anderson,  (Navy)  ;  W.  M. 
Uebelacker,  C.  E.  Burns,  F.  J. 
Viner,  G.  Bindewald,  L.  Kascht, 
Frank  Vasko,  Robert  McKercher, 

C.  D.  Kratochvil,  F.  A.  Peterson, 
C.  R.  Crozier,  J.  Dindinger,  V.  J. 
Morgan,  C.  W.  Edson,  E.  Soukup, 
Wm.  Brennan,  Wm.  Gilmore,  J.  C. 
Jones,  Andrew  Thompson,  D.  G. 
Albrecht. 


The  following  dental  students 
have  enlisted  in  the  Medical  Re- 
serve  Corps  and  have   been  fur- 


Every  student  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  has  "helped  Uncle 
Sam"  to  the  extent  of  subscrib- 
ing to  at  least  one  war  saving 
certificate.  The  total  amount  sub- 
scribed on  one  day  was  $540.00. 
This  is  an  exceptional  showing, 
w^ien  it  is  realized  that  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  students  are  work- 
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ing  outside  of  college  hours,  in 
order  to  pay  a  part  of  their  col- 
lege expenses.  Messrs.  Campbell, 
Bodi  and  Bowman  addressed  the 
classes  on  the  necessity  for  every 
person  showing  their  interest  in 
the  financing  of  the  war  by  sub- 
scribing an  amount,  no  matter  how 
small,  toward  that  end. 


Ira  Wright  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy,  who  has  led  the  Junior 
Class  in  all  courses  for  several 
months,  has  been  confined  to  his 
room  with  that  species  of  measles 
known  as  "German". 


An  especially  strong  third  year 
course  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
is  being  planned  for  next  year. 
This  will  lead  to  the  degree  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  and  will 
be  open  only  to  those  having  the 
highest  grades  in  their  first  two 
years'  work  and  who  have  had 
at  least  four  years  of  high  school 
work  as  preliminary  training.  An 
additional  year  will  give  the  phar- 
maceutical chemist  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 


Ten  stars  were  added  to  the 
pharmacy  service  flag  during  the 
past  month. 


The  Honolulu  Advertiser  for 
Friday,  January  4th,  contains  the 
following  reference  to  a  member 
of  the  1916  Class  of  Medicine : 

"Dr.  Albert  Akow  Ting,  of  468C 
Webb  Lane,  off  Beretania  Street, 
Palama,  a  well-known  local  young 


Chinese  physician,  died  at  six 
o'clock  yesterday  morning  at 
Leahi  Home,  where  he  had  been 
seriously  ill  the  past  three  weeks, 
although  practically  an  invalid  for 
the  past  several  months. 

Funeral  services  for  the  de- 
ceased will  be  held  at  two  o'clock 
this  afternoon  in  the  undertaking 
parlors  of  M.  E.  Silva,  Kukui,  near 
Nuuanu  Street.  The  interment 
will  be  in  the  Manoa  Chinese  Cem- 
etery, following  the  services. 

The  deceased  was  a  native  of 
Honolulu,  and  about  twenty-eight 
years  old.  Surviving  him  are  the 
widow  and  an  infant  daughter. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ting  were  married 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Albert  Akow  Ting  was  a  grad- 
uate of  St.  Louis  College  of  this 
city,  1908.  Following  his  grad- 
uation, he  took  a  two  years' 
course  in  engineering  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Hawaii  and  then  entered 
Creighton  University,  being  grad- 
uated in  1916  with  high  honors. 
He  held  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  and  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
Dr.  Ting  returned  to  Honolulu  and 
passed  successfully  the  territorial 
examination  under  the  board  of 
medical  examiners,  engaging  in 
practice  and  being  quite  success- 
ful. He  married  here.  Sometime 
ago  he  was  attacked  with  tubercu- 
losis, but  the  best  treatment  avail- 
able failed  to  bring  him  relief. 

Dr.  Ting  was  very  popular  both 
in  Chinese  and  other  circles  and 
his  death  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
community". 
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Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Kennedy,  ex-Arts, 
who  practiced  law  in  Omaha  for 
several  years  with  Mr.  T.  J.  Ma- 
honey,  first  dean  of  the  College 
of  Law,  has  reorganized  the  firm 
since  Mr.  Mahoney's  death  and 
has  admitted  as  members  Mr.  Yale 
C.  Holland,  and  Mr.  Philip  E. 
Horan,  A.  M.  1908,  LL.  B.  1913. 
The  firm  will  hereafter  be  Ma- 
honey,  Kennedy,  Holland  &  Horan. 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Svoboda,  LL.  B. 
1916,  will  continue  with  the  firm 
as  an  associate  attorney. 


test  to  be  held  this  year  at  Belle- 
vue. 


The  Annual  Oratorical  Contest 
was  held  at  the  University  Audi- 
torium on  Wednesday  evening, 
January  16th,  and  was  won  by 
Mr.  James  W.  McGan,  the  sub- 
ject of  whose  oration  was  ^'This 
Is  Our  War".  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Mc- 
Govern,  speaking  on  '^Realiza- 
tion", won  second  place,  and  Mr. 
Ralph  L.  Neary,  whose  subject 
was  "The  Expediency  of  Our 
War",  came  out  third.  The  other 
three  contestants  were  Mr.  Harold 
V.  Dwyer,  who  spoke  on  ''World 
Unity";  Mr.  Maurice  Bigelow, 
whose  topic  was,  "America  and 
Her  Allies",  and  Mr.  Julius  A. 
Humphrey,  who  spoke  on  "The 
Belgian  Sacrifices".  The  judges 
were  Rev.  D.  P.  Harrington,  Dean 
J.  Ross  Clemens  of  the  College  of 
Medicine,  and  Mr.  William  A. 
Schall,  A.  M.  1906,  LL.  B.  1907. 

Mr.  McGan  will  receive  a  gold 
medal  and  will  represent  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  Annual  State  Con- 


A  son  was  born  on  January  12th 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Sullivan  of 
Omaha.  Dr.  Sullivan  is  a  member 
of  the  Class  of  1916  of  the  CoUege 
of  Medicine,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  was 
formerly  Kathleen  O'Connor,  M. 
D.  1903. 


At  the  January  meeting  of  the 
Omaha  Bar  Association  Mr.  Wal- 
ter T.  More,  LL.  B.  1914,  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Keenan,  LL.  B.  1915, 
and  Mr.  Edward  P.  McDonald, 
LL.  B.  1916,  were  unanimously 
elected  to  membership.  Mr.  Fran- 
cis P.  Matthews,  A.  B.  1911,  LL. 
B.  1913,  was  elected  treasurer  for 
the  ensuing  year. 


Twent.y-one  Creighton  men,  out 
of  400  called  to  the  colors,  are  now 
in  France  or  England,  according 
to  a  list  compiled  by  university 
authorities. 

The  men  who  are  abroad,  with 
the  branch  of  service  in  which  they 
are  serving,  when  possible  to  give 
it,  are : 

George  A.  Keyser,  second  lieu- 
tenant, on  observation  duty;  Har- 
old Linahan,  Company  D,  Seventh 
Telegraph  Battalion;  William  H. 
McHale,  Rainbow  Division ;  Jaros- 
lav  Mulac,  Base  Hospital ;  William 
A.  Jack,  Medical  Corps;  Richard 
Barstow,  Base  Hospital;  Albert 
Gauvreau,  Julius  F.  MuUer,  John 
]\I.    ]\Iulroney,  Rainbow   Division; 
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Charles  H.  Russell,  Aviation  Sec- 
tion; C.  B.  Sample;  Thomas  R. 
Supe,  Company  1,  Twentieth  En- 
gineers; Frank  J.  Whalen,  Head- 
quarters Company  Eighteenth  In- 
fantry; C.  0.  Fletcher,  Hospital 
Corps;  'Jap"  Tamisiea,  Base  Hos- 
pital near  London;  Walter  E. 
Driscoll,  Troop  4,  U.  S.  Cavalry, 
Honolulu,  T.  H. ;  Harry  Boyne, 
42d  Division,  168th  Infantry;  Le 
Roy  Armstrong,  U.  S.  A.  Base  Hos- 
pital 101 ;  Thomas  Gentleman,  ex- 
Arts,  Frank  Karolevitz,  England; 
Paul  G.  Weisenhorn,  France. 


At  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Chronicle  gladly  gives  space  to 
the  following  announcement: 

''Doubtless  many  of  our  readers 
know  something  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  that 
branch  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment operating  some  eighty-five 
public  (free)  employment  offices 
throughout  the  United  States.  We 
believe,  however,  that  very  few 
know  that  at  one  of  these  offices, 
that  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  a  sec- 
tion has  been  set  apart  for  the  sole 
I}enefit  of  professional  men  and 
women,  known  as  the  Teachers 
.and  Professional  Service  Division. 
Through  this  Division  the  Govern- 
ment endeavors  to  find  suitable 
positions  for  teachers  and  profes- 
sional engineers  (draftsmen,  civil, 
mechanical  electrical  engineers, 
chemists,  metallurgists,  etc.)  and 
suitable  persons  for  school  offices 
and  employers  needing  such  help. 
In  a  few  words  this  division  is  a 


Teachers'  and  Engineering  Agen- 
cy, operated  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

Dr.   P.   B.   Prentis,    Acting   Di- 
rector  of   Employment     for    Illi- 
nois, under  whose  jurisdiction  this 
division  is  operated,  reported  that 
during  the  past  year  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  find  enough 
teachers  to  supply  the  need,  and 
many  attractive  positions  through- 
out the  United  States  have  been 
unfilled  for  this   reason.     It   has 
frequently  happened,  however,  that 
immediately  after  a  position  had 
been  reported  filled  through  other 
sources,      a      suitable      candidate       ^ 
would      effect      registration.      Of 
course  it  was  then  too  late  to  nom- 
inate the  teacher  for  that  particu- 
lar   position.     Dr.    Prentis    earn- 
estly   hopes    that    such    occasions 
may   be    quite   infrequent   during 
the    1918-1919    appointment    sea- 
son.     This    can    only    be    accom- 
plished by  every  available  teacher 
being   registered   in  the   Division 
before  the  opening  of  the  appoint- 
ment season.     We  therefore  sug- 
gest that  if  you  expect  to  be  avail- 
able  for  a  new  position  for  the 
next  year  that  you  write  to  Dr. 
Prentis   immediately  for  a   regis- 
tration blank.    Then,  when  the  ap- 
pointment -season  opens  in  April 
or  May,  your  record  will  be  com- 
plete and  the  division  may  be  able 
to  nominate  you  for  the  first  suit- 
able position  reported.     Registra- 
tion in  the  Teachers  and  Profes- 
sional Service   Division  will  also 
benefit   you   in   other    ways    for, 
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should  you  learn  of  a  position 
for  which  you  would  like  to  apply 
through  any  other  source,  the  Di- 
vision will,  if  asked,  send  copies 
of  your  confidential  record  to  the 
school  officer  to  whom  application 
is  made. 

What  has  been  said  above  in 
regard  to  teachers  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  other  profes- 
sions cared  for  by  this  division. 
Although  this  phase  of  the  work 
was  not  commenced  until  Octo- 
ber, 1917,  the  demand  for  mechan- 
ical engineers,  designers,  drafts- 
men, chemists  and  metallurgists 
has  been  far  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply. To  our  seniors  we  say,  "If 
you  are  preparing  for  any  branch 
of  the  engineering  profession,  reg- 
ister with  the  Division  as  soon  as 
possible".  To  our  alumni  we  say, 
"If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your 
present  position,  write  to  Dr. 
Prentis  at  once  for  a  registration 
blank.  The  Division  has  some 
very  attractive  positions  listed, 
and  it  may  be  possible  for  you  to 
secure  one  of  these". 

Any  communication  intended 
for  this  division  should  be  ad- 
dressed: "Teachers  and  Profes- 
sional Service  Division,  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service,  845  South  Wa- 
bash Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois". 
Applicants  for  registration  should 
indicate  the  kind  of  work  desired 
so  that  the  proper  blank  may  be 
sent.  It  will  be  a  convenience  to 
the  Division  if  you  will  enclose 
with  your  letter  a  self-addressed 


legal  size  (4i/^x8i4)  envelope  with 
a  three-cent  stamp  affixed". 


It  was  with  keen  regret  that 
the  Creighton  Oratorical  Associa- 
tion learned  of  Father  Wallace's 
decision  to  withdraw  from  the 
Moderatorship,  as  a  result  of  the 
onerous  duties,  which  the  direc- 
tion of  'Varsity  athletics  has 
added  to  his  already  heavy  sched- 
ule. Under  Father  Wallace's  en- 
ergetic and  inspiring  leadership 
the  fame  of  the  C.  O.  A.  has  gone 
far  afield, — a  fact  attested  by  the 
trophies  brought  home  from  the 
State  and  Inter-state  Oratorical 
Contests  of  recent  years. 

An  attendance,  gratifying  in  its 
numbers  for  a  business  meeting, 
greeted  the  new  Moderator,  Fath- 
er Cain,  Wednesday  evening, 
January  30th.  The  principal 
business  before  the  house  consist- 
ed in  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  second  term  of  the  present 
session,  the  announcement  of  the 
public  debate  and  arrangements 
for  C.  0.  A's  part  in  the  State 
Oratorical    Contest. 

The  election  of  officers,  con- 
ducted under  the  clever  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr. 
Lovely  secretary  pro-tem,  resulted 
as  follows:  Mr.  Emmett  R.  Ran- 
dolph, president;  Mr.  James  P. 
Russell,  vice  president ;  Mr.  James 
Lovely,  secretary  pro-tem,  resulted 
H.  Kastner,  treasurer;  Mr.  Paul 
A .  Kennebeck  and  William  J. 
Adams,  committee  on  debates. 

Re-election,  in  several  instances, 
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formed  a  graceful  tribute  to  ef- 
ficient work  during  the  preceding 
term. 

Father  Cain  announced  as  the 
subject  of  the  annual  public  de- 
bate: "Resolved,  that,  in  the 
United  States,  all  railroads  be 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government, — constitutional- 
ity granted".  The  subject  is  a 
timely  one,  owing  especially,  to 
the  recent  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  taking  over  the  operation 
of  the  railroads  for  the  course  of 
the  war, — an  action  which  has 
revived,  in  general  discussion,  the 
whole  question  of  government  own- 
ership and  operation  of  public 
utilities.  The  preliminaries  will 
be  held  Wednesday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 20th,  and  a  large  number  of 
contestants  are  expected  to  take 
the  floor,  whatever  latent  talent 
exists  in  the  organization  being 
warmly  encouraged  to  place  itself 
on  display  and,  perhaps,  come  to 
the  front.  The  public  event  will 
take  place  in  the  University 
Auditorium,  Wednesday  evening, 
April  24th. 

Is  there  not,  perchance,  some 
hitherto  mute,  inglorious  Words- 
worth in  the  C.  O.  A.  to  second 
the  supreme  artistic  effort  that 
appears  further  ahead  in  these 
pages?  If  anyone  knows  him, 
let  him  disclose  hnn. 

The  Committee  on  Program  has 
ordained  as  follows : 

February  13th — ''Resolved,  that 
the  Navy  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  inferior,  whether  in 


number  of  ships  or  in  efficiency, 
to  any  navy  in  the  world". — Af- 
firmative, Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr. 
Barry.  Negative,  Mr.  Flannigan 
and  Mr.  Manley. 

February  20 — Preliminaries  for 
the  Public  Debate. 


Cornelius  H.  Tillman,  a  former 
student  in  the  College  of  Arts  died 
on  Friday,  January  25th,  at  Iron- 
town,  Pa.,  where  he  was  a  corporal 
in  the  American  Hospital  service. 
Corporal  Tillman  left  Omaha 
about  two  years  ago  with  his  par- 
ents to  live  at  Hooper,  Nebraska, 
and  was  a  student  at  Oberlin  Col- 
lege at  the  time  of  his  enlistment. 
Mr.  Tillman  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age. 


Captain  W.  J.  Leary,  M.  D. 
1905,  left  on  Tuesday,  January 
29th,  for  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
where  he  will  be  attached  to  the 
aviation  section  at  Kelly  Field. 


The  Mid-Year  Assembly  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
the  High  School  took  place  Tues- 
day morning,  January  29th,  in  the 
University  Auditorium.  The  fol- 
lowing program  was  rendered: 

Anniversary  March (Sanger) 

Orchestra 
Address — ' '  The  Creightons ' ' 

Ralph  L.  Neary 
Reading  of  College  Grades 
Poem — "Hostages  to  Fame" 
Brendan  F.  Brown 
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Reading  of  Grades  IV,  III,  II  High 

Classes,     by    Rev.    Robert     M. 

Kelley,  Dean  of  the  College. 

Waltz (Hall) 

Orchestra 
Reading  of  Grades  I,  High  Classes 
Remarks    by    Rev.    Father    Mc- 

McMenamy,  Rector. 

Leonora  March    (Raff) 

Orchestra 

The  results  of  the  examinations 
were  announced  by  Dean  Kelley 
as  follows: 

COLLEGE 

Junior  Class — Highest  Honors: 
P.  Wayne  Keitges.  Honors :  Daniel 
L.  Leary,  William  Mason,  John 
Little,  Edward  F.  Fogarty. 

Sophomore  Class — Highest  Hon- 
ors :  Lyle  Doran.  Honors :  Harold 
Kelley,  Joseph  Feiler,  Charles 
Kearney,  Ralph  Neary,  Walter 
Raynor,  Percy  Bell. 

Sophomore  B.  S.  Class — High- 
est Honors  :  Francis  Duffy.  Hon- 
ors :  Elias  Camel,  Paul  Kubitschek, 
Joseph  Homan,  Raymond  Bren- 
nan. 

Freshman  Class — Highest  Hon- 
ors: Ralph  Svoboda.  Honors: 
Brendan  Brown,  Patrick  Darcy, 
William  Barry,  Charles  Maxwell, 
Thomas  McGovern,  Ben  Stern. 

Freshman  B.  S.  Class — Highest 
Honors  :  Harold  V.  Dwyer.  Hon- 
ors: Milton  Beitenman,  Michael 
Welbes,  Charles  Ching,  Matthew 
Severin,  Albert  Danielsen,  Her- 
man Chun,  Bretislav  Sedlacek, 
Francis   Shovlain. 

Freshman  Prelegal  Class — High- 


est Honors :   George  Rogers.   Hon- 
ors :    William  Garland. 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

Fourth  High  A — Highest  Hon- 
ors :  George  Hennegan.  Honors : 
Leo  Homan,  George  Marsh,  Tim- 
othy Fitzpatrick,  Arthur  Antony, 
Emil  Graff. 

Fourth  High  B— Highest  Hon- 
ors :  Jerry  Burns.  Honors :  Henry 
Sass,  John  Reilly,  Joseph  Berney, 
Burke  Shea,  Eugene  Slattery. 

Third  High  A — Highest  Honors : 
Carl  Kruger.  Honors :  Lois  Meyer 
James  Fenton,  Thomas  Dempsey, 
Basil  Smith,  Frank  Ostronic,  Don- 
ald O'Brien. 

Third  High  B — Highest  Honors : 
Frank  J.  Kastl.  Honors:  Joseph 
Vojir,  Everett  Doyle,  Harman 
Kaup. 

Second  High  A — Highest  Hon- 
ors :  Frederick  Nachtler.  Hon- 
ors: Jerome  Runa,  Edward  Nus- 
rallah. 

Second  High  B — Highest  Hon- 
ors :  Clarence  Roach.  Honors : 
Aloysius  Blum,  Raymond  Beck. 

First  High  A — Highest  Honors  : 
James  Paul.  Honors:  John  Mc- 
Carten,  John  McGuigan,  Rolla 
Smith,  Cecil  Kelly,  John  O'Neil, 
Herbert  Lichtenberger,  Julius 
Hautzinger,  Roland  Hughes,  James 
Fitzgerald,  Harry  O'Halloran, 
Clarence  Smith. 

First  High  B — Highest  Honors : 
Joseph  Gogarty.  Honors:  Clar- 
ence McAuliffe,  Milo  Marsh,  James 
Smith,  Clifford  Ludington,  Ed- 
ward Welsh,  Bernard  Jacoberger, 
William  Flanagan,  Herbert  Meile, 
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Leonard  O'Dea,  Michael  Bende- 
kovic. 

First  High  C — Highest  Honors: 
Joseph  Van  Ackeren.  Honors: 
Leonard  Dieter,  George  Dank, 
William  Lyons,  Peter  Gepson. 

First  High  D — Highest  Honors : 
Anthony  Montalbano.  Honors : 
Edward  Maloney. 


Regimental  drill  in  the  gymnas- 
ium has  proved  far  more  success- 
ful than  had  been  anticipated.  The 
entire  regiment  can  be  accommo- 
dated ;  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
calisthenics,  squad  and  company 
drill.  Since  the  departure  of 
Lieutenant  Freehoff,  Mr.  Vickers, 
Captain  in  the  1st  Nebraska  Vol- 
unteers during  the  Spanish  war, 
has  had  charge  of  the  regiment. 
The  long-expected  rifles  have  at 
last  arrived,  and  the  officers  are 
fast  becoming  proficient  in  rifle 
drill. 


At  the  meeting  held  February 
4th  the  subject  chosen  for  the 
Creighton  High  School  public 
debate  was  announced  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Literary  Society.  Al- 
though the  exact  wording  of  the 
question  has  not  as  yet  been  finally 
determined,  the  question  deals 
with  the  expediency  or  inexpedi- 
ency of  our  Government's  policy 
in  granting  self-government  to 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  members  selected  were  :  Mr. 
C.  Heafey,  Mr.  B.  Shea,  Mr.  E. 
Mehrens,  Mr.  H.  Shom,  Mr.  J. 
Rielly  and  Mr.  G.  Nicholsen. 


We  have  every  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  subject  will  prove 
to  be  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive. At  the  present  time 
when  so  sacred  and  vital  a.  ques- 
tion as  that  of  the  right  of  popu- 
lar self-government  is  so  widely, 
though  perhaps  not  so  wisely  dis- 
cussed, we  think  that  the  Philip- 
pine question  is  beyond  a  doubt 
a  most  timely  one. 


In  the  February  issue  of  Popu- 
lar Astronomy  Father  Rigge  has 
an  eleven-page  article  on  The 
Lunar  Laros.  The  object  is  to  give 
non-professional  readers  an  idea 
of  how  eclipses  may  be  predicted. 
For  this  purpose  all  the  one  hun- 
dred and  one  lunar  eclipses  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Ephemeris 
since  the  year  of  its  inception  in 
1855  until  the  year  1919  are  given 
with  all  their  details  of  time,  mag- 
nitude, duration  and  many  other 
circumstances,  together  with  the 
intervals  between  successive  and 
conjugate  eclipses,  the  latter  be- 
ing what  might  correctly  be  called 
the  repetitions  of  former  eclipses 
after  an  interval  of  eighteen  years 
and  ten  or  eleven  days.  The  sim- 
ilarity between  conjugate  eclipses 
is  so  close  that  one  might  im- 
agine he  could  predict  eclipses  by 
the  aid  of  arithmetic  alone.  Along 
with  two  extensive  tables  the  arti- 
cle is  illustrated  by  three  diagrams 
which  give  some  of  the  data  in  a 
graphic  way. 


On  December   18th,    1917,    the 
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Senior  Class  of  the  College  of 
Dentistry,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  H.  E.  King,  organized  the 
'^Odontological  Society",  the  pur- 
pose of  the  society  being  to  pre- 
pare future  dentists,  ''joy-killers", 
to  become  active  and  leading 
members  in  dental  circles.  The 
following  officers  were  chosen :  L. 
L.  Corfman,  president;  G.  A. 
Bindewald,  vice  president :  F.  A. 
Peterson,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
society  was  held  at  the  college  on 
January  18,  1918,  the  subject  un- 
der discussion  being,  ''Fixed  and 
Removable  Bridges".  Mr.  Kascht 
and  Mr.  Shafer  read  papers  favor- 
ing the  removable  piece,  while 
Mr.  Uebelacker  and  Mr.  McKerch- 
er  explained  the  advantages  of 
the  fixed  piece.  After  a  thor- 
ough discussion  of  the  subject  the 
meeting  was  closed  by  a  short  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  King.  The  second 
meeting  was  held  on  February  4:th, 
the  discussion  on  this  occasion  be- 
ing the  interesting  subject  of 
"Anesthetics".  Mr.  Peterson  and 
Mr.  Morgan  had  prepared  papers 
on  the  subject  of  General  Anes- 
thetics, while  Mr.  Garrison  and 
Mr.  Edson  gave  talks  on  Local 
Anesthetics.  Following  the  dis- 
cussion the  members  of  the  facul- 
ty present,  Drs.  Harms,  Crowley, 
Hippie,  King  and  Graham,  gave 
short  talks  on  various  subjects. 


tion  of  officers.  The  three  pre- 
fects chosen  are  Daniel  Leary  of 
Gratiot,  Wisconsin;  Ralph  Neary, 
Lead,  South  Dakota,  and  James 
Russell  of  Omaha.  The  two  first- 
named  are  rising  orators  of  their 
native  states  and  Mr.  Russell  is 
the  well  known  feature  writer  on 
the  Omaha  Bee.  Three  candidates 
were  allowed  to  make  their  act 
of  consecration  at  the  first  meeting 
in  February — Lester  Spinharney, 
Henry  Tharnish  and  Vincent  Mor- 
rison. 


Mrs.  Charlotte  Pfeiffer  has  kind- 
ly loaned  to  the  University  two 
cases  of  minerals  for  an  indefinite 
time.  They  have  been  placed  in 
the  hallway  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  north  wing  of  the  Science  De- 
partment where  the  students  may 
freely  see  and  study  them.  The 
collection  of  shells  is  especially 
fine.  The  minerals  will  be  prop- 
erly labeled  as  soon  as  their  ar- 
rangement is  completed.  There 
are  also  a  large  mounted  eagle, 
some  old  fashioned  implements  of 
one  or  two  generations  ago  and 
many  scientific   curiosities. 


The  Senior  Sodality  celebrated 
the  beginning  of  the  new  semester 
by  holding  its   semi-annual  elec- 


At  last  the  long-threatened  has 
happened — the  fast  new  cruiser 
has  been  launched.  The  "Catho- 
lic Club"  went  into  dry  dock  for 
repairs,  and  when  it  floated  again, 
lo!  it  was  the  "Newman  Sodal- 
ity". Every  one  seems  to  like  the 
new  name  immensely  and  to  feel 
that  the  ideals  of  the  association 
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will  now  be  more  definite,  and 
that  sodality  methods  will  produce 
more  concrete  results.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Newman  Sodality,  in 
common  with  most  student  organ- 
izations of  the  University,  will  be 
to  benefit  the  members  directly, 
and  indirectly  through  them  the 
other  students.  It  is  hoped  to  at- 
tain this  latter  aim  partly  through 
example  and  partly  through  social 
entertainments  or  other  works 
which  the  sodalists  may  be 
prompted  to  take  up  in  the  com- 
mon interest.  All  the  professional 
students  who  wish  to  join  the 
Newman  Sodality  should  hand  in 
their  names  to  some  officer  or  to 
the  director.  Father  Cassilly.  As 
customary  heretofore  the  general 
communion  at  eight  o  'clock  on  the 
third  Sunday  of  each  month  in  the 
University  chapel  will  be  contin- 
ued. On  the  Communion  days  of 
January  and  February,  the  stu- 
dents of  St.  John's  annex  by  their 
presence  greatly  swelled  the  at- 
tendance. The  annual  retreat  of 
the  professors  and  students  of  the 
professional  schools,  which  is  gen- 
erally held  in  the  University 
Chapel,  will  this  year  be  combined 
Avith  the  men's  Mission  in  St. 
John's  Church  beginning  on  Sun- 
day evening,  February  24th,  and 
continuing  every  evening  until 
the  following  Sunday.  The  preach- 
ers of  the  mission  will  be  the  Rev- 
(M-ends  Michael  Leary  and  Claude 
Pernin.  Any  of  the  following 
members  of  the  Newman  Sodality 
will    be   glad   to   take   names   for 


membership.  President  Vincent 
Morgan,  Secretary  J.  V.  Ander- 
son. Committeemen — Medicine : 
James  Martin,  Frank  Tobin,  Hen- 
ry Bongardt,  Harry  Sullivan. 
Law:  Donald  Robinson,  J.  V. 
Anderson,  J.  D.  Cranney.  Phar- 
macy: Eugene  Smith,  Frank  Em- 
merich. Dentistry :  Lessing  Sat- 
tler,  Roman  Nikolai. 


The  University  Mixers  Club 
gave  a  dance  at  Keep's  Academy 
on  Tuesday  evening,  February 
5th,  complimentary  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  This  was  the 
last  affair  of  the  club  until  after 
lent. 


Clifford  Long,  Arts  1918,  quart- 
erback on  the  'Varsity  foot  ball 
team  in  1916,  was  in  Omaha  re- 
cently on  his  way  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Long 
has  been  stationed  at  Goat  Island 
in  the  medical  department  of  the 
Navy,  and  was  selected,  with  sev- 
en others,  to  take  an  intensive 
training  course  at  a  hospital  in 
Minneapolis. 


Rev.  E.  J.  Colgan,  S.  J.,  A.  B. 
1895,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  engagoel  in  missionary  work 
in  British  Honduras,  was  a  recent 
visitor  at  the  University. 


Mr.  Herbert  S.  Daniel,  LL.  B., 
formerly  instructor  in  the  College 
of  Law,  has  recently  been  appoint- 
ed to   a  position  in  the   office   of 
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Alien  Property  Custodian  Palmer 
at  Washin^on,  D.  C. 


Mr.  Byron  Reed,  a  former  Arts 
student,  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  Nebraska  and  Iowa  Co-op- 
erative Mercantile  Company,  which 
held  its  fourth  annual  convention 
at  the  Castle  Hotel,  Omaha,  in 
January. 


Miss  Gladys  Shamp,  senior  in 
the  College  of  Law,  has  been 
named  by  Oscar  Allen,  Food  Ad- 
ministrator of  Douglas  County, 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
assist  in  enforcing  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administration. 


The  Omaha  Bee  of  January  27th 
gives  the  following  account  of 
the  game  between  the  'Varsity 
Quintette  and  the  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege team,  which  was  played  on 
Saturday  evening,  January  26th : 

''Creighton,  36;  Nebraska  Wes- 
leyan, 12. 

Before  one  of  the  largest  crowds 
of  the  season,  Creighton  basket 
ball  quintette  triumphed  over 
Coach  Kline's  Nebraska  Wesleyan 
crew  at  the  Creighton  gym  last 
night,  by  an  overwhelming  score. 

The  contest  was  marked  with 
fast  work  on  the  part  of  both 
teams.  ''Chuck"  Kearney  was 
undisputed  star  of  the  evening. 
He  scored  24  of  his  teammates' 
points.  Kearney  took  Vic  Spit- 
tier's  place  at  center  and  consist- 
ently out  jumped  the  tall  Warren, 


much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  lanky 
Wesleyan  center. 

Play  of  both  Kline's  men  and 
the  Blue  and  White  was  rough. 
Due  to  repeated  fouls  committed 
by  the  local  team,  Wesleyan  was 
able  to  chalk  up  12  points,  ten  of 
which  were  gained  by  fouls  thrown 
by  Warren.  Only  one  field  goal 
was  made  by  the  Ministers,  the 
team  that  held  the  star  Camp 
Funston  basket  ball  squad,  30  to 
19.  And  the  local  ^ye  defeated 
the  much  touted  Wesleyans  with 
Vic  Spittler,  one  of  the  fastest 
men,  out  of  the  lineup  on  account 
of  small  pox. 

Mills  put  Berry  in  again  at 
guard,  and  Mullholland  occupied 
Kearney's  usual  forward  position. 
Although  the  usual  well  oiled  ma- 
chinery of  the  Omaha  five  was 
not  so  much  in  evidence  last  night. 
Berry  played  a  stellar  game. 

The  Wesleyan  crew  showed 
flashes  of  real  speed  at  times,  but 
the  team  work  of  the  Creighton 
five  proved  too  much  for  the  Min- 
isters to  overcome,  and  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  get  under 
the  local's  basket.  Vandever  and 
Berry  both  spoiled  repeated  at- 
tempts by  Keaster  and  Carmen  to 
take  the  ball  into  Creighton  ter- 
ritory. Warren  put  up  the  best 
exhibition  for  the  visitors. 

In  a  scrappy  preliminai*y  game 
to  the  big  contest  of  the  evening 
the  Creighton  High  School  five 
decisively  trimmed  the  fast  School 
for  the  Deaf  floor  squad,  30  to  9. 

Details  of  the  game. 
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CREIGHTON 

FG  FT  PF  TF  Pts 

Mullholland,  r.  f 2  0  4  0  4 

Haley,  1.  f 2  0  2  0  4 

Kearney,  c 10  4  1  2  24 

Vandever,  r.  g 1  0  3  1  2 

Berry.  1.  g 1  0  3  0  2 

MacAllister  (sub)  1.  f...  0  0  0  0  0 

E.  Camel  (sub)  r.  g 0  0  10  0 

Totals 16     4  14     3  36 

NEBRASKA  WESLEYAN 

FG  FT  PF  TF  Pts 

Keaster,  r.  f 0  0  1  0  0 

Carmen,  1.  f 1  0  1  0  2 

Warren,  c 0  10  1  1  10 

Church,  r.  g 0  0  1  0  0 

Tish,  1.  g 0  0  1  0  0 

Hinman   (sub)  r.  g 0  0  3  0  0 

Kidd  (sub)  1.  g 0  0  0  0  0 

Totals 1  10     8     1  12 

Referee:  Warren  Ritchie.  Timekeep- 
er and  scorekeeper:  Walt  Gartner. 
Time  of  halves:  20  minutes  with  10- 
minute  intermission. 


Mr.  Penrose  E.  Romig  of  Al- 
liance, Nebraska,  and  Mr.  C.  E. 
Walsh  of  Omaha,  both  students 
in  the  College  of  Law,  have  re- 
cently made  donations  to  the  law 
library,  the  former  of  some  rare 
old  documents  and  the  latter  of 
late  copies  of  Nebraska  Session 
Laws. 


Dr.  G.  M.  Boehler,  I).  D.  S.  1908, 
of  Alma,  Nebraska,  has  received 
his  commission  as  first  lieutenant 
and  has  been  assigned  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  Hospital  Unit. 
Dr.  Boehler  is  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Dental  Secretaries, 
and  was  enlisted  as  a  member  of 
the  Seventh  Nebraska  Regiment. 


Dr.  F.  J.  Kubitschek,  D.  D.  S. 
1914,  a  member  of  the  dental  fac- 
ulty, has  received  his  commission 


as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Dental 
Reserve  Corps,  and  is  now  await- 
ing his  call  to  active  service.  Dr. 
Walter  Sorensen,  D.  D.  S.  1914, 
also  a  member  of  the  dental  fac- 
ulty, is  already  doing  active  ser- 
vice at  Fort  Logan,  Houston, 
Texas. 


Dr.  J.  W.  Duncan,  M.  D.  1912, 
and  Miss  Marie  Tomanek  were 
married  at  St.  Philomena's  Church 
on  Saturday,  February  2,  Rev.  J. 
W.  Stenson  performing  the  cere- 
mony. Dr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  will 
make  their  home  in  Omaha. 


Announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  marriage  of  Arthur  J.  Of- 
ferman,  M.  D.  1916,  and  Miss 
Clara  Catherine  Abts  of  Colum- 
bus, Nebraska,  which  took  place 
at  Columbus  Tuesday  morning, 
February  5th.  Dr.  Offerman  has 
been  located  in  Denver,  where 
he  is  resident  surgeon  at  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  and  where  they 
will  make  their  home  until  the 
Doctor,  who  is  a  commissioned 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Re- 
serve, is  called  to  active  duty. 


Mr.  Harold  McConnell,  a  form- 
er student  of  the  Arts  department, 
who  has  been  at  Camp  Funston 
with  the  first  draft  army,  has  been 
chosen  for  the  third  Officers 
Training  Camp  at  Funston. 


Arthur  Dailey,  who  was  form- 
erly a  student  in  the  University, 
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but  who  for  the  past  few  years 
has  made  his  home  in  New  York 
City,  has  been  in  the  city  the  past 
month.  Mr.  Dailey  has  lately  re- 
turned from  France  where  he 
spent  six  months  with  the  Ameri- 
can Ambulance  Corps. 


Major  H.  L.  Akin,  M.  D.  1901, 
who  has  been  at  Camp  Grant, 
Rockford,  Illinois,  for  several 
months,  sailed  on  January  29th 
for  France. 


Mr.  Thomas  E.  Dunbar,  LL.  B. 
1917,  was  recently  appointed  to 
the  position  of  Inspector  of  Motor 
Transportation  in  the  Quarter- 
masters Depot,  Chicago.  He  left 
on  February  4th  to  take  up  his 
new  duties  with  the  government. 


William  Coyne  of  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, a  student  in  the  pre-med- 
ical  department  of  the  University, 
died  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
Omaha,  on  Monday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 4th.  Mr.  Coyne  was  a  star 
on  the  1917  foot  ball  team  and 
was  also  a  member  of  the  basket 
ball  squad.  He  was  popular  both 
in  college  and  athletic  circles  and 
his  death  is  mourned  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  Death  was  due 
to  an  abcess  in  his  ear.  The  re- 
mains were  taken  to  Madison 
Tuesday  night  and  interment 
made  at  that  place. 

William  Coyne  came  to  Creigh- 
ton  from  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
where  for  many  years  back  the 
Coynes  have  been  known  and  es- 


teemed as  a  model  Christian  fam- 
ily. Of  the  five  boys  two  are  pre- 
paring for  the  priesthood.  Bill 
felt  that  he,  too  was  called  to  the 
sacred  ministry.  For  that  reason, 
having  consulted  with  his  rever- 
end pastor,  he  welcomed  the  op- 
portunity of  entering  Creighton 
where  he  determined  to  make 
every  effort  to  prepare  himself  for 
admission  into  the  seminary. 

He  was  recommended  as  a 
worthy,  admirable  young  man,  and 
as  such  he  came  to  be  known. 
His  professors  praised  his  earnest 
endeavors  to  advance  in  his 
studies.  A  great  lover  of  athletic 
games,  especially  foot  ball  in 
which  he  excelled,  he  saw  to  it 
that  certain  hours  were  set  aside 
for  study.  Those  in  authority  ap- 
preciated his  strict  adherence  to 
rules  and  regulations.  His  com- 
panions, who  played  with  him  in 
the  games,  and  were  with  him  dur- 
ing hours  of  recreation,  and  Mr. 
Mills,  the  director  of  athletics  at 
the  University,  were  impressed 
by  ''Bill's"  clean  moral  con- 
duct. His  words  and  actions 
were  beyond  reproach.  As  one  of 
his  team-mates  remarked:  ''Bill 
Coyne  is  surely  a  good  Catholic 
young  man". 

William  Coyne  was  possessed  by 
a  lively  faith,  was  very  exact  in 
the  performance  of  his  religious 
duties.  During  one  of  the  foot 
ball  games  in  which  Coyne  was 
showing  to  advantage,  a  young 
lad  informed  his  father  that  that 
was  Bill  Coyne.     "But",  he  con- 
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tinned,  ^'yon  ought  to  see  him  in 
chapel  at  prayer". 

Bill  was  a  simple,  honest  man, 
not  deceived  by  appearances, 
thoughtful  of  others,  careful  to 
avoid  hurting  the  feelings  of  any- 
one. He  would  rather  suffer  tor- 
ment than  do  a  mean  thing.  A 
great  lover  of  truth  he  would 
never  stoop  to  deception.  He  was 
a  most  faithful  friend — would  die 
for  one,  if  need  be,  with  no 
thought  of  self.  His  absolute  hon- 
esty was  evident.  He  could  be 
trusted  under  all  circumstances  to 
stand  firm  for  truth  and  justice. 
And  he  was  ever  desirous  to  do 
what  he  could  to  help  things  along. 
A  true  Christian  gentleman,  he 
was  a  loyal  student. 

These  few  words  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  man  whose  loss  we 
lament.  He  was  prepared  to  die. 
His  good  life  was  a  long  prepara- 
tion for  a  happy  death.  And  on 
the  day  on  which  he  yielded  his 
l)ure  soul  to  God,  his  more  im- 
mediate preparation  for  the  su- 
preme moment  was  most  edifying. 
''Bill's"  death  was  a  great  loss 
and  caused  grief  to  many.  But 
that  he  should  have  so  lived  and 
so  died  and  so  merited  the  crown 
of  eternal  justice  is  a  great  con- 
solation to  all.  May  we  so  live, 
that  so  we  may  die  and  enter  into 
eternal  life. 


serve  Corps,  was  ordered  to  re- 
port at  the  base  hospital  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  and  left  for  that 
place  February  12th. 


Ur.  Joseph  M.  McCarthy,  house 
])hysician  at  St.  Joseph 's  Hospital, 
who  was  recently  commissioned 
fii'st  lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Re- 


Founders'  Day  was  observed  at 
the  University  February  6th,  in- 
stead of  Thursday,  February  7th, 
which  was  the  eleventh  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  Count  John  A. 
Creighton. 

A  Solemn  High  Mass  was  cele- 
brated at  St.  John's  church  by 
Rev.  F.  X.  McMenamy,  S.  J.,  presi- 
dent of  the  University,  as  cele- 
brant, with  Rev.  J.  F.  McCarthy 
as  deacon  of  the  Mass  and  Rev. 
William  F.  Rigge  sub-deacon. 
Right  Rev.  A.  M.  Colaneri  presided 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  Very  Rev. 
J.  Ruesing  of  West  Point  was  as- 
sistant priest.  The  deacons  of 
honor  were  Very  Rev.  J.  Jennette, 
and  Rev.  W.  T.  Kinsella,  S.  J. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Stenson  was  master  of 
ceremonies. 

In  his  sermon  Rev.  Michael  A. 
Shine  of  Plattsmouth  paid  an  elo- 
quent tribute  to  the  courage  and 
steadfastness  of  the  Creightons 
during  the  early  days  of  Nebraska 
in  keeping  their  objective  clearl.y 
before  their  minds  and  allowing 
nothing  to  interfere  with  the  fur- 
thering of  Nebraska's  best  inter- 
ests, both  physical  and  moral. 

''They  instituted  the  ranch  sys- 
tem in  this  territory  and  founded 
some  of  the  principal  industries 
which  have  since  placed  it  prom- 
inently before  the  world.  But 
they   did   something   better   than 
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leave  their  names  perpetuated  in 
the  foundation  of  the  physical 
goods  of  this  life.  They  gave  of 
their  wealth  a  house  of  learning 
and  knowledge,  which  has  done 
and  will  do  much  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind. 

Creighton  University  stands  as 
as  a  memorial  to  its  founders,  and 
all  the  glory  that  is  merited  by  it 
is  also  reflected  on  its  illustrious 
ancestors  in  a  far  greater  degree". 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  to  hold 
a  banquet  every  year  on  February 
7.  Owing  to  war  conditions  and 
the  need  for  economy,  there  was 
none  this  year. 


In  the  basket  ball  tournament 
held  at  the  'Varsity  Gymnasium 
on  the  evenings  of  February  6th, 
7th  and  8th,  Coach  Mills'  quin- 
tette successfully  vanquished  the 
fast  teams  from  Camp  Dodge  and 
Funston.  The  first  game,  Creigh- 
ton vs.  Camp  Dodge,  was  played 
on  Wednesday  evening,  February 
6th,  and  was  won  by  Creighton 
by  a  score  of  27  to  13.  On  Thurs- 
day evening  the  Dodge  and  Fun- 
stun  teams  clashed,  the  game  go- 
ing to  the  Dodge  five.  Friday  ev- 
ening, February  8th,  the  Blue  and 
"White  defeated  the  Funston  team 
by  a  score  of  27  to  15.  Speaking 
of  the  games  the  World-Herald 
had  the  following  account : 

"Creighton  took  the  first  game 
of  the  triple  basket  ball  battle  last 
night  by  trouncing  the  represent- 


atives of  Camp  Dodge  in  a  thril- 
ling game  at  Creighton  gym.  The 
thousand-odd  people  that  flocked 
to  the  big  gym  to  see  the  battle 
were  in  a  high  pitch  of  excitement 
from  whistle  to  whistle. 

Blue  and  White  were  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  size.  Men  as  mini- 
ature in  stature  as  Eddie  Haley  or 
Eddie  Mulholland  are  always  at  a 
disadvantage  when  they  face  men 
like  Lieutenant  Hugg. 

Shortly  after  play  had  begun 
in  the  first  period  Referee  Kline 
called  a  foul  on  Murphy  and 
Kearney  tossed  the  iball  into  the 
hoop  without  touching  the  wire. 
A  few  minutes  later  that  same 
gentleman  raced  down  the  flooi- 
and  dropped  in  the  first  field  goal 
of  the  game.  Haley  added  two 
more  tallies  with  a  long  basket 
and  then  the  soldiers  proceeded 
to  come  to  the  front. 

The  lowans  overcame  the 
Creighton  lead  and  at  the  close 
of  the  first  period  led  the  Cath- 
olics, 10  to  7. 

Coach  Mills  and  his  boys  got 
their  heads  together  during  the 
rest  period  and  decided  things 
could  not  proceed  thus. 

The  Blue  and  White  five,  there- 
fore, opened  up  the  second  half 
with  the  most  brilliant  exhibition 
that  team  has  put  up  this  year. 

Captain  Mulholland  showed,  for 
the  first  time  his  real  ability,  and 
dropped  in  the  pretty  field  goals 
before  the  half  had  fairly  started. 
Kearney  shot  a  foul  basket  and 
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then  startled  the  stands  with  a 
difficult  field  goal. 

The  soldiers  rushed  the  ball 
from  the  floor,  fighting  hard  for 
every  inch,  and  standing  beneath 
their  goal  made  nine  consecutive 
attempts  to  place  the  ball  in  the 
hoop  and  on  each  failed  miser- 
ably. 

Lieutenant  Hugg,  captain  of  the 
Camp  Dodge  five  and  former  state 
university  star,  shone  for  the 
visitors  at  right  forward.  Hugg's 
close  guarding  supplied  several  of 
the  thrills  of  the  game. 

Glen  McAllister  took  Eddie  Ha- 
ley's place  at  forward  and  the 
Creightonites  just  plugged  right 
along  piling  up  the  score. 

The  locals  outclassed  the  soldiers 
in  basket-shooting,  floor  work  and 
team  work,  but  in  following  their 
shots  they  were  far  inferior  to 
the  lowans. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  Creigh- 
ton  Dodge  battle,  the  Commerce 
High  staged  a  fast,  snappy  and 
exciting  battle,  which  the  Com- 
merce High  won, by  the  score  of 
20  to  6.  The  Commerce  boys  play- 
ed the  Creighton  lads  off  their 
feet,  and  it  was  one  of  the  rough- 
est contests  on  the  Creighton  floor 
this  season.  Camero,  right  for- 
ward of  the  Commerce  High,  play- 
a  star  game,  making  eight  points 
for  his  team. 

CREIGHTON 

FG  FT  TF  PF  Pts 

Haley,  1.  g 4  0  0  0  8 

Berry,  r.  g 0  0  2  2  0 

Kearney,  c 5  5  1  0  15 

Vandiver,  1.  f 2  0  0  3  4 

Mulholland,  r.  f 0  0  1  0  0 


McAllister,  sub 0     0     0     0     0 

Totals 11     5     4     5  27 

DODGE 

FG  FT  TF  PF  Pts 

Murphy,  1.  g 2  0  0  2  4 

Nelson,  r.  g 0  0  0  0  0 

Rector,  c' 1  0  0  2  2 

Allison,  1.  f 0  0  0  2  0 

Hugg,  r.  f 0  3  0  0  0 

Stevenson,  sub.  1.  g 2  0  0  0  4 

Campbell,  sub.  r.  g 0  0  0  0  0 

Swincy,  sub.  r.  f 0  0  1  0  0 

Totals 5     3     1     6  13 

Officials:  Referee,  Klein  (Nebraska 
Wesleyan) ;  scorer,  Walter  Gartner; 
timekeeper,  Blozies.  Time  of  halves, 
twenty  minutes. 


Creighton 's  victorious  basket 
ball  five  added  another  scalp  to 
its  belt  last  evening  by  defeating 
Camp  Funston's  all-star  quintette, 
27  to  15,  in  a  fast,  sparkling  game 
at  Creighton  gym  before  a  big 
crowd  of  fans. 

''Chuck"  Kearney,  the  Blue's 
shifty  center,  harvested  much  of 
the  glory  and  a  total  of  seventeen 
points  for  his  team  through  four 
field  goals  and  nine  free  throws. 
Eddie  Haley,  left  forw^ard,  secored 
ten  points  by  means  of  five  field 
goals,  the  two  players  registering 
all  of  Creighton 's  tallies. 

Lieutenant  Carl  Hodge,  former 
Williams  College  player  and  All- 
Eastern  forward,  monopolized  the 
scoring  for  the  soldiers,  gathering 
in  eleven  of  Camp  Funston's  fif- 
teen points. 

Uncovering  a  splendid  burst  of 
speed  and  teamwork  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  game,  the  collegians 
played  rings  around  the  invaders 
for  several  minutes.  Hodge  tor- 
pedoed  the    attack,   however,   by 
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dropping  in  a  neat  field  goal  for 
the  first  score  of  the  evening. 

Save  for  this  brief  period,  the 
Blue  and  White  set  the  pace  in 
scoring  throughout  the  entire 
game.  Kearney,  the  ever-reliable, 
evened  matters  with  two  clean 
goals  on  fouls  committed  by  Sam- 
uelson  and  Fitzgerald. 

From  that  time  on  until  the 
final  bell,  Creighton  maintained  a 
safe  lead  over  the  soldiers  through 
the  effective  basket  shooting  of 
Haley  and  Kearney,  aided  and 
abetted  by  Mulholland,  Vandiver 
and  Berry  on  every  play,  offensive 
and  defensive. 

Funston's  much-touted  scoring 
machine  was  helpless  before  the 
guarding  of  Mully  and  Vandiver. 
Painfully  hurt  in  the  second 
period,  Mulholland  stuck  in  the 
game  to  the  finish,  breaking  up 
Funston's  plays  with  unusual  reg- 
ularity. 

Kearney  had  the  range  on  the 
iron  hoop  and  electrified  the  big 
crowd  with  several  beautiful  goals 
tossed  from  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  Haley's  shooting  eye  was 
true  to  form  and  he  sank  baskets 
as  often  as  the  ball  was  worked 
down  to  him. 

Fast,  snappy  work  by  both 
teams,  especially  in  the  first  half 


which  ended  with  the  score  18  to 
8  in  favor  of  Creighton,  provided 
one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of 
basket  ball  seen  on  a  local  floor 
this  season.  With  a  comfortable 
margin  of  lead,  the  collegians 
slowed  up  some  somewhat  in  the 
second  half  but  held  the  Fun- 
stoneers  safely  to  the  end  of  the 
game. 

Kearney  and  Hodge  vied  with 
each  other  on  free  throws  to  goal 
from  fouls,  the  Creighton  center 
having  the  best  of  the  argument 
with  nine  scores  out  of  twelve 
chances.  Hodge  sank  six  out  of 
a  possible  ten. 

CREIGHTON 

FG  FT  TF  PF  Pts 

Haley,  1.  f 5  0  0  2  10 

Berry,  r.  f 0  0  0  1     0 

Kearney,  c 4  9  2  1  17 

Mulholland,  1.  g 0  0  2  0     0 

Vandiver,  r,  g 0  0  1  1     0 

Total 9     9     5     5  27 

CAMP  FUNSTON 

FG  FT  TF  PF  Pts 

Lansing,  1.  f 0  0  0  1  2 

Hodge,  r.  f 2  7  0  1  11 

Lloyd,   c 1  0  0  2  2 

Fitzgerald,  r.  g 0  0  3  0  0 

Samuelson,  1.  g 0  0  0  3  0 

Burkenroad,  sub 0  0  0  0  0 

Morrison,  sub 0  0  0  0  0 

Totals 4     7     3     7  15 

Officials:  Referee,  Kline  (Nebraska 
Wesleyan);  scorer,  Walt  Gartner. 
Time  of  halves,  20  minutes. 


